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NOVEMBER READING 


WELSH’S COLONIAL DAYS IN VIRGINIA, 
CAROLINA, MARYLAND, GEORGIA. 


Fully and beautifully illustrated. 246 pp. 


With pen and pencil Miss Welsh and Miss 
Long have presented in this delightful volume 
the story-history of Colonial Days in crisp, 
single sentence paragraphs and in pictures 
that give life and reality to the narrative. 
While children revel in the story, they store 
away unconsciously in memory a wealth of 
history of abiding value. 


- (Pee eee ee ae 


CHASE’S CHILDREN OF THE WIGWAM. 


Copiously illustrated. 


Miss Chase is a favorite of the children, but 
she has more than ever endeared herself to 
them by grouping White Eagle, Flying Fox, 
Black Duck, Shooting Star, and Trembling 
Leaf, the new baby, five little Indian girls 
and boys, in a wigwam, and telling all about 
how they live and grow up into Indian ways 
and customs. 


Cloth .40° 


BROOKS’ STORIES OF 
THE RED CHILDREN. 
Abundant illustrations. 23 full-page. 
162 pp. Large type. 

Indian legends, vivid with the poetic and 
romantic life of red men. These interest- 
ing myths of the wind, lightning, stars, the 
seasons, and the varied phenomena of nature, 
are woven into stories that harmlessly feed 
the young imagination. 

DE eg aa a SS ele en eee 
oo i ae ee 


DAVIS’ STORIES OF THE UNITED 
STATES FOR YOUNGEST READERS. 


Fully illustrated — Maps. 
type. 

Written with unusual simplicity, bringing 
history down to the understanding of very 
little children, yet graphic and vivid in narra- 
tive. It begins with the Indian period, traces 
the Norsemen westward, relates the story of 
the Pilgrims, the Dutch and other stirring 
events in our history, down to Abraham 
Lincoln. 


221 pp. Large 
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NORRIS’ THE STORY OF HIAWATHA. 


Colored illustrations. 132 pp. 


Abridged, simplified, and especially ar- 
ranged for young readers. It is particularly 
happy in its combination of prose narra- 
tive and the: original poem. The graphic, 
full-page illustrations whet ‘the little reader’s 
appetite for the story, and the story lends a 
marvellous interest to the expressive illustra- 
tions that decorate nearly every page. 


ae ee oe ae Se ee ee 
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CHASE’S BOYHOOD OF FAMOUS 
AMERICANS. 


Illustrated, 


Presented to the children with due regard 
to their mental development, they find the 
Boyhood of Famous Americans quite as 
much to their liking as their older brothers 
and sisters do. The incidents are happily 
chosen, both for intrinsic interest, moral 
value and historical importance. Having 
learned so much, they will desire to learn 
more about Washington, Franklin, Fulton, 
Irving, Longfellow, Cooy-er, Edison, etc. 


Cloth 











DAWES’ STORIES OF OUR COUNTRY. 
VOL. I. 


Illustrated. Old print reproductions. 190 pp. 


The Norsemen, Pocahontas, the Pilgrims, 
the Boston Tea Party and the grand patriots 
of Lexington and Bunker Hill move along 
the graphic pages in story and illustration 
with a vivid panoramic etiect. The vocabu- 
lary is carefully adapted to third year pupils 
and the author fixes the leading facts by 
omitting confusing details. 

i oe le a re 


MACOMBER’S STORIES OF GREAT MEN. 


Easy reading stories of the lives of some 
famous Americans, whom every child ought 
toknow. Such biographies, so entertainingly 
written, form an admirable introduction to 
the more serious course in biography and 
history of the later years. The Great Men 
sketched in this book are Columbia, Wash- 
ington, William Penn, General Putnam, 
and Franklin. 
errs ae a a? a. te a 
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PRATT’S STORIES OF 
COLONIAL CHILDREN. 


Fully and quaintly illustrated. 273 pp. 


The boys, the girls, even the babies of 
those early days of our country’s history have 
here their appropriate setting. How they 
were cared for, how they lived in and about 
their homes, and how they fared at play, at 
feasts, at school, at church, in the wars and 
Indian troubles, is brightly and truthfully 

rtrayed in this beautiful, unique, and 

ighly instructive book. Every story has 
a child for its hero. 
Boards ew e's, we te 
fe tee eres RUE 
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BEAUTIFUL FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS: 


DON’T WAIT until December when we are rushed with orders, but send three two-cent 
stamps TO-DAY for catalog of 1000 miniature illustrations, two pictures and a colored Bird 
Picture and select NOW — and have so much of your Christmas shopping done. 


The Perry Pictures cost only 
ONE CENT EACH 


Send $1 for art set of 100 pictures. From it you can make four choice gifts. 
aug for 25 art subjects, or 25 Madonnas, or 25 for children. 
Larger, TWO-CENT and FIVE-CENT sizes. Smaller, HALF-CENT size. 
An Artotype, on paper, 22x 28, for framing, makes a choice gift, 75 cents. 
Send 40 cents for Cupid Awake or Cupid Asleep, size gx 12, or 80 cents for both. 


K@PTEACH THE THANKSGIVING AND CHRISTMAS STORIES WITH THE PERRY PICTURES. 


for 25 or more. 
Size 54x8. Postpaid. 


Or send 25 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, BOX 1, MALDEN, MASS. 





NOVEMBER 
The Best Month in the Year to Get a 


Free School Library 


BY THE 
HAWTHORNE CERTIFICATE METHOD 


Hundreds of School Libraries in all States and Territories ac- 
knowledge their indebtedness to this method for easily and speedily 
founding or enlarging them. 




















A Postal Card sent us will, by return mail, in response to 
request, bring you Free, roo or more Certificates, and full informa- 
tion, with Library Lists and Complete Catalog. 


Three Hundred and More Volumes of our publication, 
covering All Grades and All Subjects. 


Arranged in Eight Special Libraries 


Selling at 


$5, $10, $15, $20, $25, $35, and $50, and 
sent prepaid to any address. 


These have proved pre-eminently popular selections 


Choice is given of our unequalled range of 
publications, classified thus: 
150 vols. in Literature. 
“ History and Biography. 
‘ Nature Study. : 
“* Geography and Side Lights. 
Morals, Health, etc. 


“ 
"OUR LIBRARIAN” 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


2457 Prairie Avenue 18 East 17th Street 50 Bromfield Street 717 Market Street 
Chicago New York Boston San Francisco 


WHITE CROSS NURSE 


NURSE? 
Earn $12 to $30 


a week 


Any intelligent 
woman can easily 
become a nurse by 
our new and simple 
course of instruc- 
tion. 

It is a course 
planned on practi< 
cal lines; we teach 
you everything a 
first-class nurse 
should know, and a 
do not burden your mind with unnecessary theories. 
By our system many woman “Earn while they 
learn.” This is a great advantage to the woman who 
must earn her own living. 

If you now have an occupation that is not paying 
you as much as you would like to earn you can study 
our common sense course of nursing during your spare 
time and become a nurse within a few months. 

Why I should learn nursing; it is to-day a 
profession; an honorable profession that pays well and 
orings to those engaged in it the blessings of the 
afflicted and the respect of all mankind. 

Write to us to-day —we will send you without cost 
full iculars in regard to our advanced met of 
teaching. Fill out the coupon below — just write your 
name and address, mail the coupon to us and it will 
bring you all the information you require together with 
a beautiful picture of a true to life nursing scene. 

Best of all, it will make you a member of the White 
Cross Association which will aye you toa special 
discount should you take up the study of nursing at 
our school. 





| White Cross School of Nursing, 


Jamestown, N. Y. 

se send me ful! information regarding the 
WHITE CROSS SCHOOL OF NURSING: with 

| the understanding that without cost, 
entitles me to membership in the WHITE E CROSS 
ASSOCIATION. 


AGGIE . conndsddocvccsccsccccecoccoscecbese 











Courses 


ome Stody ee 


Home Study 


Over one hondred 
under professors in | ~ -Ngag Brown, C 


nell and leading colleges. 
Academie ond 
mercis!, Rermal and it Service 


Preparation for College, Teachers’ 
Prof.Genung nd Civil Service Bzaminations. 
Baglish 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
| Dept. 183, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


HK, 
}, Agricultural, Com- 














“YOUR FUTURE” 


will be = | than your ae if you Prof. 
Beauchamp read your character from yen taibwitng. 
His accurate rev: - and helpful advice will enable 
you to realize your desires. Many say he is the best of 
= la prcteasion, but write and see for yourself. Enclose 
oney back if not we Address G. R. 
BEAUCHAMP, 2583 Eighth Avenue, New York 
FREE A beautiful $5 Sor 538 5x8 ba for your 


school house. All we ask is a hal of your time. 








Write immediately for our special Linnie Day . > 
schools — full particulars free. National Plag Ass 
806 Jackson Street, Topeka, Kansas. 
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Just Published 





KIMBALL’S 


ELEMENTARY ENGLISH 


By LILLIAN G. KIMBALL 
Formerly Head of English Department, State Normal School, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


Book One, 40 cents 


Kimball’s Elementary English in two volumes is 
designed for use in grades four to eight inclusive. 
It is superior in the following important respects: 

1 It is in complete accord with the present 
strong tendency in education toward what is practi- 
cal and useful rather than what is merely disci- 
plinary. 

2 It recognizes the child—his natural interests, 
his needs, and his development —as the controlling 
factor in the teaching of grammar and composition. 

3 It makes a continual demand upon the child’s 
powers. It requires him to take the initiative, thus 
helping him to become self-reliant and free. 

4 It is inductive throughout. The pupil is led 


Book Two, 60 cents 


to a discovery of forms and principles, and then 
required to make conscious application of them in 
his own writing and speech. 

5 It presents communication of thought as an 
art, to be acquired only through the study of 
models and much intelligent practice. 

6 It emphasizes in due proportion three great 
essentials of good expression: 

(a) The command of a wide vocabulary. 
(b) The construction of good sentences. 
(c) The making of outlines. 

7 It presents the dictionary as a universal and 
valuable tool, and gives complete and progressive 
instruction in its use. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 











FOR SECOND- YEAR READING 


TOMMY TINKER’S BOOK 
(Published Sept. 9, 1911) 40 cents. 


POLLY AND DOLLY 
(Published Sept., 1910) 40 cents, 
BOY BLUE AND HIS 
FRIENDS 
(An established favorite) ~ 40 cents. 


All three by Mary Frances Blais- 
dell. All three in large type and fully 
= illustrated. 


FOR THIRD-YEAR 
READING 


OLD MOTHER WEST WIND 
Burgess. 45 cents. 


FANCIFUL FLOWER TALES 


Bigham. 50 cents. 


MERRY ANIMAL’ TALES 


Bigham. 50 cents. 


LITTLE PEOPLE EVERYWHERE 


By Etta Blaisdell McDonald, author of the “Child Life Readers,” and Julia 
Dal ple, author of “ Little Me Too,” etc. Illustrated with colored plates 
and pictures. Each volume, 60 cents; to schools, 40 cents; postage, 7 
cents. The elbeuten volumes are ready:— 


KATHLEEN IN IRELAND 
BETTY IN?CANADA 
MANUEL” IN MEXICO 
GERDA IN SWEDEN BORIS IN RUSSIA 
MARTA IN HOLLAND HASSAN IN EGYPT 


THE WIDE-AWAKE READERS 


Primer, First, Second and Third Readers; 30, 30, 35 and 4o cents. 


The Primary Series which is the best graded and awakens the keenest child 
interest. It has the largest amount of material and is used as a basal series or 
an “ expression series” to accompany any phonetic method. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. iS, 5or Waban ive, Cnicage 





Specimen illustration from 
“Tommy Tinker’s Book” 


UME SAN IN JAPAN 
FRITZ IN GERMANY 
RAFAEL IN ITALY 








The Year’s 
Best Reading 
for Children— 
Supplementary 


Of Special 
Interest 

to the Little 
7 New Englander 





Pilgrim Stories Margaret Blanche Pumphrey 

Charming little stories of Pilgrim times bringing out in the 
most engaging style the child life of the day. ‘The Brewster chil- 
dren are the center of interest, and through them is told the story 
of the Pilgrims from Scrooby Inn to the Landing and the First 
Thanksgiving. Line drawings by Lucy Fitch Perkins. 45 
Canterbury Pilgrims 

Katherine Lee Bates, Professor of Literature in Wellesley Col- 
lege. Beautifully retold for children. Line drawings. 40 
The Lady of the Lake 

Scott-Barbour. Photos and plaids of the clans in colors. 
Portrait by Leslie. 45 
Andersen’s Best Fairy Tales 

Andersen-Henderson. Poster pictures by Henderson. .45 
Little Rhymes for Little Readers 

Wilhelmina Seegmiller. Beautiful half-tone pictures by Ruth 
Hallock. 50 
The Adventures of a Brownie 

Craik-Washburne. Line drawings full of humor, by Will Vawter. 

35 


Old Fashioned Fairy Tales 
Marion Foster Washburne. Poster pictures by M. E. Webb. .45 
A Dog of Flanders 
De la Ramée-Swart. Line drawings by MacDonall. 25 
‘ On the Press 
The Story of Cotton 
E. C. Brooks, Professor of Education, Trinity College, Dur- 
ham, N.C. Half-tones. 
Japanese Fairy Tales (Second Series) 
Teresa Peirce Williston. Colored pictures by Ogawa. .50 


Chicago Rand McNally & Company New York 
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Cruelty in Childhood 
M. V. O’SHEA, The University of Wisconsin 


ECENTLY two boys were observed “playing” with 

several dogs on the ice. It was a very cold day. 

Some workmen had been harvesting ice, and had 

left a large area with a very thin surface. A little 
snow had fallen so that it was not easy to tell where the thin 
was separated from the thick ice. The boys’ game with the 
dogs consisted in enticing them upon the thin ice, so that 
they would break in. If the dogs would not run upon the 
thin ice of their own accord, then the boys would push them 
on so that they would get into the water. When a dog fell in, 
it would, of course, try desperately to get out, because the water 
was extremely cold. In several cases that were observed, 
the dogs would try to crawl upon the thin ice, which, of course, 
would break under their weight; and it would be several 
minutes before they could actually escape from the water. 
Meanwhile the boys shouted with savage glee as they ob- 
served the struggles of each dog endeavoring to get out of 
a painful situation. After one had got onto firm ice, the 
water adhering to the fur would quickly freeze, and this 
afforded the boys an additional pleasure. This “game” 
was continued until it was put an end to by an adult who was 
looking on, and who could not endure the thing any longer. 

Nine out of ten mature people would say that these boys 
were cruel. They were apparently deliberately inflicting pain 
upon helpless creatures, and they were enjoying the expres- 
sions of distress. At least so it appeared to one viewing the 
matter from the outside. But if possible let us look into the 
consciousness of these boys, and note what they were enjoying 
and so what was the real motive at the bottom of their actions. 
An adult will be helped in making the analysis if he will 
analyze his own consciousness when he catches a fish, say 
The writer has asked a good many adults to make this analysis 
for him. A few of those who have reported have said that 
they do not enjoy fishing, because when they are successful 
they are greatly distressed by the evidences of pain experienced 
by the fish when it is caught either by a hook or in a net, and 
allowed to perish out of water. In such a case, the dominant 
thing in the fisherman’s consciousness is the feeling of pain 
experienced by the dying fish. The fisherman reads his own 
feelings into the fish, and so suffers with it. This is why he 
cannot enjoy the “sport.” No normal human being can 
enjoy any action which is accompanied by pain to. himself 
or to anything else, provided he is conscious of the pain, even 
if it does not really exist. It exists for him, and that is suffi- 
cient to influence his actions. 

But most of the adults who have responded to the inquiry 
mentioned above, enjoy fishing. The writer has been a good 
deal in the Rocky Mountains, and has come across many men 
whose chief delight seems to be to fish for trout in the moun- 
tain streams. They say that it is a magnificent “sport” 
because mountain trout are so “gamey.’’ These fishermen 
never have the slightest consciousness apparently of the 
suffering of the fish which they catch. They simply regard 
the thing as a contest and their supreme ambition is to win. 
They like especially to fish for mountain trout because in 
order to be successful they must be alert, agile, and resource- 
ful. The element of pain plays no part at all in the process 
as far as the angler is concerned, though an outsider might 
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be conscious only of the pain inflicted upon the fish. He 
might see nothing meritorious in the “sport,” and so it would 
seem to him simply a cruel, brutal business. Thus it all de- 
pends upon the point of view of the individual whether 
an action is cruel, or whether it is simply an entirely legiti- 
mate game. ‘Among fishermen it is considered to be an 
evidence of ability for a man to be successful in fishing. 
Anglers usually,delight in describing their experience with a 
fish which has struggled long to save its life. In such a case 
a man evidently has no consciousness that he is actually taking 
a life. He is simply thinking of his own wit, his endurance, 
and his ingenuity in finally capturing his victim. 

Again, the writer has talked with many men who enjoy 
hunting. Some of these men come in from a day’s shooting, 
bringing with them two or three ducks, or half a dozen rabbits, 
or a dozen quail, perhaps. These hunters seem never to have 
given a thought to the pain created by their bullets or knives, 
though they know they have destroyed the life of various 
creatures. The larger their killing the more pleasure they 
derive from it. Evidently their consciousness is dominated 
by the idea of success, They look upon the creatures of the 
forest as objects for testing their own ability in woodcraft, 
and especially of their skill with the rifle. The writer has ob- 
served huntsmen spread out a dozen bleeding ducks before 
admiring comrades, every one of them showing in his face 
and in all his expressions that it was impossible for him to 
entertain any idea of pain in respect to these creatures. If 
in any one case the notion of pain and destruction of life got 
into the focus of consciousness, it would inhibit his pleasure 
in the success of the hunt, and it would probably prevent him 
from practicing the “game.” 

Still again, the writer has observed crowds of highly de- 
veloped and apparently “refined” men and women observing 
a football game. In many of these contests, blood flows 
freely; and in some cases the players are seriously injured. 
They are always taking chances; and in every vigorous 
intercollegiate game there is always more or less pain experi- 
enced by some of the players. But the onlookers are utterly 
indifferent to this. They see only the manifestation of muscle, 
agility, and courage. These characteristics so dominate the 
minds that the idea of pain cannot gain an entrance. Fre- 
quently some highly sensitive person complains about the 
cruelty of football, which is kept up simply because so-called 
refined people enjoy it; but these latter people never can 
appreciate a criticism of thiskind. When told they are encour- 
aging cruelty they are utterly unable to appreciate the point, 
because they are not aware there is any cruelty in the game. 

It is much the same with the bull-fights in Mexico. The 
most “intelligent” and “refined” people in that country take 
great delight in observing several bulls, a number of horses, 
and even one or two men killed at a single exhibition. To 
the writer this seems to be barbarous cruelty; but he has 
never found a Mexican who has appreciated this view of the 
matter. The latter thinks constantly of the skill and daring 
exhibited by the toreador; and when a bull is stabbed the 
Mexican is conscious only of the skill of the one who has 
accomplished it and there is shut out of his mind absolutely 
all pain brought upon the animal. 

ow let us return to the boys who pushed the dogs into the 
freezing water. In their own consciousness they seemed to 
be utterly oblivious to the pain experienced by their victims. 
They were so completely absorbed in the reaction of the dogs 
that nothing else could get their attention. This presented 
to the boys an unusual situation, and their sole interest in the 
matter was to see what would happen — to observe how each 
dog would struggle, and whether he would actually succeed 
in getting out of the water. And then when he did escape, 
po the water froze in icicles on his body, the boys were only 
conscious of his peculiar appearance, and there was no place 
for any thought of pain. They were not projecting their 
own feelings into the dogs, and so they could not realize 
their distress. It is a case of being obsessed by certain ideas 
so that others which should make an impression cannot get 
into the focus of consciousness. 

The adult looking on had heretofore observed reactions 
of this kind in living creatures, so that they were really not 
novel for him. He was not greatly interested in noting how 
the dogs would escape from their perilous situation. But in 
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the course of his development the idea of pain had become 
more and more prominent. The notion of saving living 
things from disagreeable experiences had become even more 
prominent in his life. As a child his chief delight was 
in securing reactions from objects, especially from living 
things. But now that he is mature his chief interest is in 
increasing the pleasures and diminishing the pains of beings 
that may be made comfortable or the opposite. There has 
been a complete change in his consciousness in the course 
of his development, so that as he looks on at this “game” 
he attends primarily to the sufferings of the dogs rather than 
to their efforts to save themselves, except as the latter are 
evidences of their distress. Inevitably, then, he calls the 
boys cruel, when in their own feelings they are no more cruel 
than the fisherman, the huntsman, or the spectator who 
witnesses a bull-fight. 

The instance cited is typical in all essentials of activities 
which are occurring constantly in any group of boys. If they 
have cats, dogs, colts, calves, pigs, chickens, squirrels, or any 
other living things from which they can get reactions by stimu- 
lating them in unusual ways, they will, speaking from the 
adult’s standpoint, be treating them cruelly much of the time, 
in the sense that they will be causing them pain in order 
that they may get them into difficult situations to observe 
how they are going to get out of them. If there are no ani- 
mals of any sort to experiment upon, then children will try 
their “tricks” upon one another, usually upon the weakest 
one in the group, or on one who is “peculiar.” Take two 
brothers, say seven and nine, who have a younger sister. 
They will be likely to tease, irritate, and annoy her much of 
the time, unless they are restrained by authority, or unless 
they are kept occupied in some interesting way. Normally 
they seem to get exquisite pleasure in frightening the child, in 
hiding her toys, or in running away from her when she does 
not want to be left alone; or they may inflict pain upon her 
dolls, as by hanging them by the neck out of the window, or 
breaking down her playhouse; or they may do one of a 
hundred different things which will secure violent reactions 
from her. The parent regards these acts as cruel, but the boys 
themselves simply regard them as “fun,” because they have 
been able to arouse a peculiar reaction on the part of the child. 

Unquestionably, children bring with them into this world a 
tendency to annoy, hector, and bully their rivals, and even 
members of their own group. This instinct seems to find 
gratification in the discomfort of others, who may be regarded 
as competitors for favors of any kind. Children do not 
ordinarily hector other children who are in no way their rivals 
or competitors for favors of some sort. Bullying goes on 
principally among those who come into conflict with one 
another for some reason or other. In cases of competition 
and rivalry, the more one can irritate and annoy those who 
are his rivals, the greater are the chances that the aggressor 
will win out in his competition. 

Oftentimes a boy who is given to bullying will protest when 
he looks on at a case of bullying practiced by somebody else. 
If one of the three boys above referred to had been stand- 
ing on the bank with the adult, and viewing the situation 
as an outsider, he would be likely to resent the actions of the 
others. Not being in the game, his sympathetic feelings 
might come to the front. This would have been particularly 
true if one of the dogs had been his own pet. Then the 
creature would seem near to him, indeed a part of himself, 
and he could, therefore, more readily project his own feeling 
into him. It is, of course, a very complicated problem to 
determine what phase of any situation will become dominant 
in the consciousness of those who are participating in a game, 
but it is safe to say that in all cases like the one cited in the 
beginning, a child will not be conscious of any painfui experi-' 
ences unless the creatures suffering are closely related to him. 

There is another phase of the matter which should be 
mentioned. And it may be introduced by describing a con- 
crete instance of cruelty so-called. Two boys had a dog 
hitched to a cart, and were driving it through the street. 
They were doing this for the “fun of it” solely. Whenever 
the dog showed any tendency to stop or to turn out of the 
middle of the street, the boys would strike him with a whip, 
and several times he cried out from pain. A number of adults 
passing on the street called to the boys to cease the punish- 
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ment of the dog, but they would soon forget the warnings 
given them, and they continued the punishment until they 
were physically restrained by an adult who had followed them, 
observing what they were doing. When asked why they 
should make the dog suffer, their only response was that they 
wanted him to “mind.” And he was their own dog any way, 
and they “had a right” to do what they wished to him. 

What could have been uppermost in the minds of these 
boys? Before answering this question, we might attempt to 
answer another. Why will an adult often whip his horse 
when the latter is doing the best he can? Why will an in- 
toxicated man, as a rule, perhaps, whip his horse, if he is 
driving one, or whip his children upon coming into the house, 
or express his power over any living thing around him? Why 
will the leader of a group whip one of his subjects if they will 
not submit to his will? It is evident that in all of these cases 
the desire for control plays a leading part. Instinctively men 
wish to show authority over the creatures around them, and 
even over their own associates. Instinctively they wish to re- 
duce them to submission. So whipping a dog, a horse, or even 
a child, which manifests any tendency to follow its own desire, 
is largely instinctive. In a case of this sort, the aggressor is 
not kéenly conscious of the pains inflicted upon his victims. 
He is simply dominated by the impulse to make the thing 
upon which he is expressing his power obey his will. ‘One 
may often observe children whip their dolls, or their soldiers, 
or their rocking-horse; and as they talk to them they indicate 
their fundamental attitude — “I'll teach you to mind me,” 
**T’ll show you that I am boss over you,” and so on ad libitum. 

What can we do to develop in children a consciousness 
of the pain which they inflict in cases of so-called cruelty? 
In the first place, we must so far as possible suggest activities 
to the young which will require the co-operation of their 
fellows and the creatures with which they have relations. 
Take, for example, the case of a boy who plagues his dog, 
or even beats it in gratification of the instinct to show authority 
over it. Now, if the boy could be led to play a game in which 
the dog would take a part, then the latter would become a 
partner in an interesting affair, rather'than a mere subject to 
be kept in subjection. There are dozens of games which 
boys can play with dogs so that all will have a good time. 
The running and jumping games, throwing objects for the 
dog to catch and so on, illustrate the principle. Then in the 
second place, the child must be led to appreciate that living 
things have feelings like his own. He does not come to this 
view very readily, but a skillful teacher or parent can easily 
make him see the expressions of pain in the creatures he 
abuses, and these signs of distress may be made to occupy a 
prominent place in the attention so that they will restrain 
cruel actions. In the last resort it might prove genuinely 
wholesome if a boy who hectored one of his companions 
should be hectored in the same way by some one stronger 
than himself. Or take a case where one boy puts a pin upon 
a seat for another to sit on, merely “for the fun of it.” Let 
Kim have the experience himself. Of course, this is a very 
harsh method of treatment; but oftentimes it is the only 
way one can make some children realize that their acts are 
the cause of suffering in others. When discipline of this 
sort is administered, it should not be accompanied by anger 
on the part of the parent or teacher. The teacher should say 
to an offender — “You struck this small boy with a snow- 
ball. Now we will strike you in the same way, and you tell 
us what your feelings are.” In some manner, children who 
inflict pain upon others, unconscious of what they are doing, 
must be brought to their senses in regard to it, not in a purely 
arbitrary way, but by being made to experience the sort of 
thing which they are practicing on others. 





Autumn 

“Autumn day! fruitful day! 
See what God hath given away! 
Orchard trees with fruit are bending, 
Harvest wains are homeward wending, 
And the Lord o’er all the land 
Opens wide His bounteous hand. 
Children gathering fruits that fall, 
Think of God, who gives them all.” 
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A Plea for Picture Study in the 
Primary School 


m ICTURE study should be taken seriously,” says 
James Frederick Hopkins. “The effort is not for 
amusement, entertainment or decoration alone; it 
is an aim and a purpose, larger, broader, and more 

dignified than any of these. Picture study is with us, if we 
read the time aright, because of the influence of art reproduc- 
tion as a vital power in our daily life. We should be doing 
only half our duty by the boys and girls if we withheld from 
them this art life which is in very truth their legitimate in- 
heritance. Those who admit that gems of literature belong 
by right to the public school scholar will have difficulty in 
arguing that pictures, the world’s gems of art, shall not find 
their place in the school-room.” 

Picture study should not be a thing by itself. It should 
grow out of the same central thought that is the basis for other 
work, and it is my purpose to give some suggestions that may 
be helpful to teachers who wish to help their little ones to love 
the great pictures that we can have around us. And since 
**A little child shall lead them,” perhaps in time we shall come 
to find, even in those homes where we now find such pictures 
as are given as prizes with baking powder, for instance, some 
of the inexpensive prints of truly great pictures. 

First of all, to be successful in lessons in picture study the 
teacher must know and have feeling for the pictures chosen 
for presentation. One very good way to become acquainted 
with a large number of these is to study the catalogues put 
out by the Perry Pictures Company and George P. Brown 
& Co., in which are found so many pictures in miniature. 
Study them with an aim — the aim to select pictures that can 
be fittingly used to make more interesting different subjects, 
around which the work will be centered at different times. 

For little children take the picture that has a story, the more 
dramatic the better, for the motive in picture study should 
be to lead the children to feel that a picture is a form of lan- 
guage, that it speaks a certain story. They should also be 
led to realize that a written story or poem is a word picture 
or series of pictures. 

To arouse this attitude of mind in the children, activity 
is necessary. An excellent method is to encourage picture 
making by letting one of the children who has something 
to tell arrange his mates in positions to express his thoughts. 
The other children then read his thoughts and give them in 
words. They quickly discover that to preserve the thought 
it is necessary to write it on paper or to draw or paint it in a 
picture (speak here also of the artist’s tools). Their minds 
are in the picture attitude and they are ready to interpret the 
pictures that they have occasion to observe. 

After having composed pictures of their own imagining 
the children will be interested in imitating the artist’s picture 
—in being the persons or things represented. They very 
quickly decide whether or not they care to be certain persons 
or to act in certain ways, and they consequently develop as 
intelligent a basis for liking or disliking a picture as for liking 
or disliking something which they read. 

In this way children will learn the value of details, as they 
learn the value of the varying qualities of voice in speech. 
They will be interested in the season represented, in the time 
of day, in light and shade, in the use and beauty of straight 
and curved lines, as well as in the artist’s manner of arranging 
the figures or objects in the picture. They will also be inter- 
ested in trying to draw certain objects which they find in 
the picture or in modelling them in clay, or cutting or tearing 
them from paper, and in writing short sentences about them. 

In the primary school the children’s 6wn experiences are 
allowed in so far as it is possible to suggést subjects of thought 

- around which the work is centered from time to time, and since 
we have already said that picture study should not be a thing 
of itself the pictures that may be profitably put before the 
children will be suggested by these same experiences; for in- 
stance, after the summer’s vacation there will be a reliving of the 
circus that has been seen during that time and at this time the 
children will be eager to study Dupre’s “The Balloon” * if 
a print of it is only mounted on a cardboard and set on the 

*See Pamany Epucation, for June, 1911. 
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ledge beneath the blackboard. Again some will tell of 
vacations spent on the farm and of the hay harvesting they 
have seen there and in connection with this, “‘Haying Time,” 
“The Haymakers,” “Tossing the Hay,’ ‘“Haymaker’s 
Rest,” and ‘‘The Hay Harvest,” by Dupre, as well as “The 
Hay Harvest,” by Rosa Bonheur, can be studied in such a 
way that they will be remembered when met again. The 
baby at home is something the wee tots are always ready to 
tell about and when interested in this topic they will only be 
too happy to live the stories told in the pictures, ‘Where 
Am I,” Beyschlag; “Can’t You Talk,” Holmes; “The 
First Step,” Millet; “Birthday Morning,” Von Bremen; 
and others. 

Draw from the child the story of what the picture says to 
him. Never drop into the easy way of naming what is there. 
Bring out a thought if only one. Get the child to put 
himself into the picture and let his own experience interpret 
it, or if it is outside his own life present it so that he will wish 
it were his experience. Little by little they will begin to in- 
terpret for themselves. 

But more can be done than this: Perry pictures of the one 
cent size can be purchased and made into puzzles by pasting 
them on Manila board of a fair weight and cutting them into 
not too many pieces. These should be put into envelopes 
closed by the pasteboard buttons and a string with a dupli- 
cate of the puzzle in the one half cent size picture (or even 
one clipped from the catalogue when it cannot be duplicated 
in the miniature size) pasted on the front of the envelope. 
The puzzles are a real treat for seat periods when not over- 
worked and surely the children must observe the pictures 
when putting them together piece by piece. After they have 
learned to put them together the teacher can cut the puzzles 
into smaller pieces and after they have become expert enough 
to need more than one puzzle to occupy a seat period they 
can be allowed to quietly exchange with the child across the 
aisle. Then sometimes after the children have had a chance 
to really become acquainted with the pictures, both as puzzles 
and in connection with different subjects of study, the teacher 
may, upon giving out the puzzles, warn the children that to- 
day they are going to be asked to tell the story of the picture 
they have, and at the story hour or drawing period she can 
have them gather around her on the floor, as in the kinder- 
garten; show duplicates of the puzzles, selecting the pictures 
of one particular artist, and ask the children who had those 
pictures to tell the story of the picture. Of course such a 
lesson will be a study recitation and things that the children 
have not seen will be emphasized by the teacher. In this 
way groups of pictures such as those of Barber, Holmes and 
Reynolds can be carefully studied by the children without 
forcing them for they will already be interested in the pictures 
as puzzles. After the pictures have been talked about the 
teacher can say that these were all painted by one man, tell 
them his name and one or two things to remember about the 
life of the artist. 


Besides these pictures by the noted artists of former days 


there are many pictures by such artists as Jessie Wilcox 
Smith and Anna Milo Upjohn which, though not for sale 
in the same form as the others, can be collected by the alert 
and ingenious teacher from the covers of the current magazines 
and saved to be used at an appropriate time. 





A Plea for Simplicity 
A.ice P. ROBINSON 


While on a tour of schools in several states recently, I was 
impressed with the necessity for a call for simplicity in school- 
room decorations. In some of the rooms that were cramped 
for blackboard space, the boards were adorned with the most 
elaborate borders that must have required many hours of 
the teachers’ precious time to execute. While the children 
were at work at the board it was plainly visible that the 
teachers were under a nervous strain, so afraid were they that 
the little ones would spoil the borders, for the babies were 
constantly reminded not to erase anything but their own work. 

In other rooms walls were all cluttered with small un- 
interesting pictures that it was impossible to see at a distance. 
The children’s work was arranged in a careless indifferent 
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manner in many available spaces above and below the boards, 
while miany of the boards contained drawings that had been 
there for a long time as the subjects loudly proclaimed. The 
beautiful sand trays in some rooms were so perfectly exe- 
cuted in every detail that they seemed to deny the fact that 
children’s hands had been the architects. 

Among the half-hundred rooms in which I visited, one stands 
out among all the rest as such an attractive and restful spot 
— ideal it seems to me. The room was a large one, well- 
ventilated and well-lighted. The cabinets were all built in 
the walls with glass doors, so the books or whatever they con- 
tained could be seen, the woodwork was finished in a dark 
oak with rough finished walls in a soft green. A single pic- 
ture of a Madonna in sepia with simple frame adorned the 
walls, while a green burlap screen of three panels stood in one 
corner, on which was attractively arranged the work of the 
pupils, in a systematic manner according to lessons, to show 
each step. Some of the best specimens of each lesson were 
displayed, with a whole lesson pinned on a panel with a wide 
border of the burlap all around. An attractive desk of simple 
design, on which was an immaculate white linen runner, on 
which rested a crystal vase filled with holly and the teacher’s 
books neatly arranged, stood in front of the room, a little to 
one side, so it would not obstruct the view of the pupils. There 
were dark green shades at the windows which were manipu- 
lated from top and bottom. On the window sills were jars 
of lovely ferns and pretty geraniums filled with scarlet blos- 
soms, resting on little elevated pieces to protect the wood. 
The boards were clean, and were evidently there for use 
rather than ornament. 

Some of the children were at work at the sand tray quietly 
engaged in working out some problem in their own way, 
while other pupils were reciting. The artistic touch of the 
teacher was seen on all sides and the little ones seemed to have 
imbibed a part of it, for the teacher, pupils and room were 
in harmonious accord as well as the work. Even the lessons 
seemed to be recited a little better, and the drawings were neater 
and better than those usually done by first grade children. 

The simplicity and beauty of the room and the work of 
the teacher and pupils has been an inspiration to me in all 
my work. A restful and placid feeling seems ever to pervade 
a room adorned with sweet simplicity and good taste that is 
infectious to all who enter there. 
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‘Lady Moon, Lady Moon, where are you roving?” 
“Over the sea.” 

“Lady Moon, Lady Moon, whom are you loving?” 
‘All that love me.” 


Are you not tired with rolling and never 
Resting to sleep? 

Why look so pale and so sad, as forever 
Wishing to weep?” 
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“Ask me not this, little cnild, if you love me; 
You are too bold. 
I must obey my dear Father above me, 
And do as I’m told.” 


“Lady Moon, Lady Moon, where are you roving?” 
“Over the sea.” 
“Lady Moon, Lady Moon, whom are you loving?” 
“All that love me.’”’ 
— Lord Houghton 





Nature Study Excursions in the Primary Crades 


Fanny L. BALLovu 


November 


He comes, he comes — the Frost Spirit comes! 
You may trace his footsteps now 

In the naked woods and the blasted fields 
And the brown hills withered brow. 

He has smitten the leaves of the gray old trees 
Where their pleasant green comes forth; 

And the wind, which follows wherever he goes, 
Has shaken them down to the earth. — Whittier 


In the winter time, when the flowers and birds are gone, 
there is a splendid opportunity for studying the trees. To 
know a tree does not indicate that the same tree will be 
recognized in winter when shorn of its leaves. But if a tree 
is identified by contour, bark and mode of branching, it is 
sure to be known in any season. For this reason, nature 
students make most of their study of trees during the winter 
months. The Iz ‘: of knowledge concerning our most com- 
mon trees is deplorable. Children love them and it is a joy 
for them to learn their names. November is a good time to 
study the oaks, as the acorns may be gathered before the snow 
falls. Only the most common types are chosen. 


First Week 
Topic Oak Trees. 
Types Red Oak; Bur Oak. 


First Excursion 

Take the children out for a walk in the woods, a park or 
any place where there are several different kinds of trees. 
Question the children to see how many trees they really know. 
Gather different kinds of oak leaves and acorns. Take these 
back to the school to be classified and mounted on cardboard 
as the children become acquainted with them. This first 
excursion will determine in a large degree what the others are 
to be, for the teacher will be able to find where the children 
lack in tree knowledge. 


Second Excursion 
Topic The Bur Oak. 
(Of all the oaks, this one seems to ne the favorite among 
little children.) 
Take the children to a wood where there are several trees 
of this variety. Undoubtedly, the first thing that will be 
noticed is the acorn with its mossy cup. Compare it with 
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other acorns. Notice the leaf. How many lobes on each 
side? Compare with leaves of familiar trees. The dis- 
tinguishing mark of other bur-oak is its mode of branching. 
Call attention to the large scraggly branches arranged in such 
disorder on the tree. When the children return to the school- 
room have each child draw the outline of the tree as it seems 
to him. 

Walk through the woods and have the children point out 
the different bur-oak trees. 


Third Excursion 
Topic The Red Oak. 
Go to the same woods as yesterday. Review the points 
brought out concerning the Bur Oak. Take the children to 
a Red Oak tree. Compare with the Bur Oak in: 


(2) Contour 

(6) Bark 

(c) Mode of branching 
(d) Leaf 

(e) Acorn 


Point out especially the differences in leaf. Oaks are 
divided into two groups which are characterized by the shape 
of the leaf. Those with rounded lobes fall into one group; 
those with pointed lobes into another. Have the children 
count the number of points on each leaf. Notice the dark 
brown bark. 


Second Week 


Topic Oak Trees. 
Types Scarlet Oak; Black Oak. 


First Excursion 
Topic Scarlet Oak. 

The Scarlet Oak and the Red Oak seem to be sisters not 
only in name but in leaf and form of tree. Have the children 
notice that the leaf of the scarlet oak is much more narrow 
than that of the red oak. Call attention to difference in the 
cup which bears the acorn. Compare the bark; gather 
some of the brilliantly colored leaves. 


Second Excursion 
Topic The Black Oak. 

The first thing of interest about this tree is the black bark 
from which it derives its name. Notice the different forms 
of leaf found on one tree. Compare with other oaks studied. 
To which family does it belong? 

See if the children will notice the great difference between 
this and other oaks studied. The leaves of this tree are so 
hardy that they often stay on the tree all winter. They change 
to a beautiful russet brown. 


Third Excursion t 

Review all the oaks studied. Play a tree-guessing game. 
Have one child choose a tree in the woods and the one who can 
guess it may choose the next tree. This may be played in 
several ways. First, using the tree itself, then the leaf, then 
the acorn. 


Third Week 


Topic Trees around the homes. 
Types Hard and Soft Maple. 


First Excursion 

For this lesson, the school yard may do, if not, go to a well- 
kept lawn near by. Talk a little on the use of trees. Why are 
they planted around homes? 


(a) Beauty 
(b) Shade 

(c) Protection 
(d) Fruit 


If you were going to plant a tree what kind would you 
plante Why? Count the number of trees on lawn. How 
are they arranged? Are they large or small? How old do 
you think they are? Give the children some idea as to age 
different trees attain and estimate the age of some of these 
trees. See how many can be identified. 

How do men take care of trees? How can little children 
help? 
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‘ Second Excursion 
Topic Hard Maple 
Before taking the children to the tree, ask how many have 
ever eaten maple sugar. Perhaps some one can tell how it is 
made. When enthusiasm has been aroused, tell the children 
that they are all going to see the tree that gives us the sugar. 
Compare in shape and bark to that of the oaks. Notice 
the light gray bark. Explain what sap is. Tell how the sap 
is taken from the trees and made into sugar and syrup. On 
what do we eat maple syrup? 
If possible, show leaf. 


Third Excursion 
Topic Soft Maple. 

This tree is a sister to the Hard Maple. How do you sup- 
pose they each got their names? Notice that the hard maple 
tree is tall and broad while the soft maple is quite slender 
and tall. The barks are very similar. 


Compare the leaves. Which maple tree do you like the 
better ? 


Fourth Week 


Topic Trees. 
Types Basswood; Shagbark-Hickory; White Birch. 


First Excursion 
Topic The White Birch. 

In connection with Thanksgiving all the work has been 
correlated with the Puritans and the Indians. Undoubtedly 
Hiawatha has been brought in many times. Show the chil- 
dren a tiny birch canoe. After they have been to see the tree, 
read to them the first two stanzas of “ Hiawathia’s Sailing.” 

How is this tree very different from the others which we 
have looked at? (In color of bark.) Do you notice how 
slender the tree is and how very straight is. the trunk ? Show 
how easily the bark will peel off. Show the pretty yellow 
bark beneath the white. 


Second Excursion 
Topic Shagbark-hickory. 

What was the name of the tree we looked at yesterday? 
To-day we are going to see another tree whose bark peels 
very easily. Some of the boys who have been nutting will 
know the name of it. Do you see now why this is called the 
shagbark-hickory? Do you think you could make a canoe 
from this bark? Why or why not? This tree also has a 
straight slender shaft. Notice how short the branches are. 
Why do the children and the squirrels like this tree? Have 
you ever gathered hickory nuts? What other kinds of nuts 
are there ? 


Third Excursion 
Topic The Basswood Tree. 

As a rule, Basswood trees grow in clumps of three, four or 
five. Take the children to such a place; notice the peculiar 
way in which the branches come out from the trunk. They 
are nearly at right angles. Compare with other trees. This 
is one of the best trees we have for shade. Recall the lesson 
on seed-dispersal in the fall. See if children remember the 
pretty-winged seeds of the basswood. 

Text — “Our Native Trees” Harriet L. Keeler, 





November is the treacherous month when autumn days 
With summer’s voice come bearing summer’s gifts. 
Beguiled, the pale down-trodden aster lifts 
Her head and blooms again. 

—Helen Hunt Jackson 
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From a New Angle Il 
A Talk on Language 


(Continued) 
Rorliind Allow me to ask what you will do in our society ? 
Lona 1 will let in fresh air. 
— From Ibsen's Pillars of Society 
HE teacher walked over to her desk, hastily picked 
up a thick and evidently much-used note-book and 
then returned to seat herself beside. her visitor. 

“Now, you shall have a peep into my pedagogical 
catch-all,” she laughed, turning to a certain page in the 
ponderous volume, after a moment’s scanning of some mys- 
terious hieroglyphics written on the last few pages. ‘This 
book,” she went on, looking up into her listener’s eager and 
interested face,” contains every new or original idea that I 
have ever entertained since I entered the dignified ranks of the 
grand army of teachers. Here at last, is our famous game of 
‘Irregular Verb Forms.’ I liked it from the first moment I 
made its welcome acquaintance, because it is based upon 
sound pedagogy and common sense. The bright mind that 
originated it evidently had a sane and healthy realization of 
the fact that children learn things chiefly through imitation. 
Now, Johnnie and Susie and Mary cling to ‘I seen’ and ‘I 
set down,’ because those homely and despised expressions 
have bombarded their little ear-drums for the five or six years 
before they fell into the clutches of the school-ma’ams. It’s a 


case of 
“*Be not the first by whom the new is tried, 
Nor yet the last to lay the old aside,’” 


she quoted, her brown eyes dancing with merriment. ‘Well, 
anyhow, if we are going to wage a winning battle with ‘I 
throwed,’ ‘I blowed’ and the myriad other exasperating forms 
of the same family, we shall have to see to it that the balance 
is kept even —that is, Johnnie and Susie and Mary must 
hear ‘I saw’ and ‘I threw’ and ‘I blew’ enough times to make 
up for all the innumerable slips of the combined family 
circle, plus the immediate relatives, and often the addition of 
several dozens of friends. Now, how is that to be done? 
We certainly cannot force the unfortunate little dears to sit 
in respectful silence while we carry on a monotonous and end- 
less chant of correct verb-forms, until their little ears fairly 
wriggle at the tiresome sound. Then, what’s to be done! 
Answer — Use my irregular verb game.” 

The visitor poised her pencil over a clean page and prepared 
to write. 

“T’ll read it to you, just as I have it here,” volunteered 
the teacher kindly. ‘Probably my one short entry is as terse 
and clear as anything you could jot down by means of a host 
of notes and the value of it lies in the fact that it is all there, 
in one single and simple paragraph.” 


“While the children watch, the teacher performs some 
action as ringing a bell, sitting down, etc. Pupils then do 
other things and each tells what he has done as, ‘I jumped after 
Miss Carston rang the bell.’ 

“You see,” the teacher commented, “before this game is 
through, the children have said, ‘ Miss C. rang’ enough times 
to really begin to make an impression. The beautiful thing 
about it all is the fact that they say it over and over again 
without being conscious of the fact that they are made the 
victims of a good, stiff drill, because it is all done in a game and 
they are so busy playing, you know. In my room, we play 
that same little game, all through the year, by simply working 
in a little variety in conducting it. The little people never tire 
of it because it gives vent to their inborn love of motor activity. 
Besides that, every teacher knows that children fairly dote on 
repetition and never fail to appreciate the pleasure of choosing 
for themselves. My boys and girls are as free as air. I have 
even stood by unabashed while they shut all of the windows 
on a stifling hot day, or turned an elaborate round of somer- 
saults. Of course when I ‘do’ my share in starting the ball 
rolling, I always take care to choose a past-tense that has 
proved to be, as the boys term it, ‘a poser.’” 

“How do you vary the game?” The listener, all attention, 
was clearly aching to do some more writing and the teacher, 
noting the fact, referred again to her “‘catch-all.” 

“After we have had several weeks of the simplest form, 
calling for the statement of the teacher’s action and the one 
more of the child’s own, the teacher again sets the new pace, 
by performing several different actions, while the pupils watch 
carefully as before. These things are all done in the midst 
of a perfect silence. I am always slow and deliberate in my 
movements, but I do not allow any time to elapse between the 
different things I do. When all is finished — I usually begin 
with three different acts —a child rises and tackles the stiff 
bit of verb-forming that I have taken pains to place before 
him. He begins, ‘I saw Miss Carston begin our game. 
She rang the bell, blew the horn and then sat down.’ I insist 
that the introductory ‘I saw’ never be omitted although some 
times the statement is shortened to the simple statement, ‘1 
saw Miss Carston,’ and left at that. That invariable re- 
currence of ‘I saw’ is as powerful as a Gatling gun and by the 
time this particular form of our game has reached the limit 
of its usefulness, ‘I seen’ has long since been relegated to 
the dim and forgotten past. Later on in the school year, 
when the children have completely forgotten their earlier 
timidity and have learned to take the initiative, they are 
ready for the last form of my game and here we achieve correct 

English with a speed that is fast and furious.” 

“This form, the most complex of all, is a combination of 
language drill and practice in sense work. It is based upon 
that well-known little ‘silent game,” in which one child 
tcuches one thing, another child the same thing and another 
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one, etc. In adapting the device for use in our verb-form 
drill, we, of course, make use of as many different forms of 
action as we possibly can. In the beginning, we take the 
device and use it just as we did in our sense-training work — 
that is — Johnny touches a picture, Susie touches the picture 
and then throws a ball, Mary touches the picture, throws the 
ball and blows out a lighted candle. At the end of Mary’s 
activities, Mary or any one of the three participants in the 
game, or even some child who has been watching very closely, 
is asked to tell what was done. He or she rises to say, ‘ John 
touched the picture, Susie threw the ball, and Mary blew out 
the light.’ If all of the past forms of the verbs are correct, 
the speaker is given the privilege of starting the new game, 
and so it proceeds. As time goes on, another action or two 
is added until it is not unusual — that is, along toward the 
close of the school-year — for the children to name correctly 
as many as eight acts with the names of the children who per- 
formed them, also, in the proper order. The hardest form 
of this device is that in which one child silently and swiftly 
performs seven or eight actions and another pupil names these 
acts in their proper order and also tells it all in correct English. 
The fact that the child who succeeds in answering without a 
single mistake is entitled to be the next player, tends to make 
the children not only eager, but anxious to master the great 
number of irregular past-tense forms that are the bane of the 
English language. So much for my pet language device.” 

“How did you begin the formal story work?’ came the 
quick and ready question. 

“‘Oh yes, that’s where we were when I happened to mention 
the ‘Irregular Verb Game.’ Now I remember, I was just tell- 
ing you about our morning talks and the use of pictures and 
just how I go about it, when I begin to correct grammatical 
errors. Well, then, first as to the morning talks. They be- 
gan with little accounts, given by the children, of what they 
saw on the way to school. From this we went on to the 
descriptions of the home, the people in it and their various 
ways of keeping busy. It’s really wonderful how many of 
the details of hous.‘eeping children gather up in the course 
of their daily observa.‘on — and, by the way, just here is 
the place to speak of ou: much-loved riddle game. “You 
iaow how children love to solve riddles?” appealing to her 
visitor for affirmation of the statement; ‘well, I began to use 
them early in my teaching career. Useful? Yes, indeed. 
Many and many a time, I have been helped over a hard place 
by calling in the aid of the old childish amusement of “‘ guessing 
and telling riddles.” Like them? I should say they do and 
they like them to the extent of utter self-forgetfulness, which 
is precisely where the value of using riddles lies. When we 
had thoroughly canvassed the precincts of the home and its 
various industries, we told riddles, beginning in this way: 

“TI see a woman, who has brown hair and dark eyes. She 
wears a plain dark-blue dress and a white apron with pretty 
lace ruffles all around it. She has something brown pulled 
over her left hand and, in the other one, she holds something 
long and shiny and pointed. Her hand moves back and forth 
in this way. (Imitates darning movements.) Who is the 
woman and what is she doing ? 

‘Quite interesting, when you hear our riddles, isn’t it?” 
smiled the teacher. We made the same mysterious descrip- 
tions of all of the household arts, the plays of the children, 
the articles of furniture, not forgetting the kitchen utensils and, 
last, but not least, the household pets. Yes, I realize that that 
is making a heavy demand upon the child’s imagination and 
language power, but listen a moment and I will tell you what 
I used as aids in this direction. Here is the place where 
pictures came in. 

“You see,” pulling open a wide, deep drawer that fairly 
overflowed with neatly-mounted pictures tied into many 
separate bundles, “I have a fine, large and complete stock 
of pictures. Here,” handing her visitor the corresponding 
bunches, “‘are our bird pictures in color, our pictures of the 
domestic animals, and still more of the wild animals. These 
are our trees, these, our leaves, and that smaller package con- 
tains our pretty bright-tinted plates of the common butter- 
flies. The large pictures, tied together in this wide bundle 
are colored pictures, issued several years ago, as a Sunday 
supplement with a large Chicago newspaper. Their coloring 
is excellent and their subjects certainly appeal to the heart 
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of childhooa, ecause at least one-half of them are beautiful 
presentations of animal life, and the other half, almost without 
exception, picture little children at their most fascinating 
games and amusements. This bunch here,” holding up a 
smaller sized lot, ‘“‘are the reproductions of all of the famous 
masterpieces which, in my judgment, are not above the under- 
standing and enjoyment of little children.” Just here she 
pulled out a large square envelope and proceeded to shake 
out of it some pictures that had been mounted on unusually 
heavy pasteboard. Holding up one for inspection, she dis- 
played an unusually pleasing view of an oriole’s nest with its 
beautiful canopy of dark-green elm leaves. ‘These bird- 
nest pictures and these,” holding up a smaller piece of dark- 
gray mat with an exquisite pattern of a snowflake pasted in its 
center, ‘“‘had to be mounted on very durable cardboard, be- 
cause the children are so fond of them that they will handle 
them in spite of everything. Our common wild flowers are 
lying around in here, somewhere — yes, I have them,” and 
she removed a rubber band to spread a bewildering array of 
violets, daisies, golden-rod, etc., out on her visitor’s knee. 
“Those packages lying at the bottom of the drawer contain 
pictures to be used on the special days. You-know what I 
mean — pictures of Washington, Mount Vernon, Martha 
Washington, the flag, etc.” As she talked, the teacher had 
been replacing her art collection in the drawer and as the last 
package was safely in position, she patted it affectionately 
and said, ‘I would not take a great deal for what is in this 
drawer. 

“Now, as to the ways in which we reap the benefits from 
our collection of pictures,” shutting the drawer and again turn- 
ing to the notebook, “their number is legion, but I will give 
you a few of the best ones. In the earlier work, I always 
lead up to the imaginary descriptions of things by means of 
verbal descriptions and details, given with a picture held be- 
fore the children. Often I hold up one picture, where all 
can see it, and then let several little folks describe it in turn. 
From this simple and easy exercise it is but a short step to the 
riddle-game in which one child looks at a picture (one of several 
standing in some conspicuous place) and describes it as clearly 
and carefully as he can. After he finishes, the other pupils 
try to discover the picture that he has presented to them. 
A third game is simply an adaptation of the old sense-training 
device in which the pupils are allowed only a limited time and 
try in that time to see as many details as possible. In playing, 
we choose any number from three to eight pupils and have 
them stand in a row at the front of the room. Large pictures 
are passed to each one and these are studied industriously 
while the teacher counts ten. At the last count, the children 
turn the pictures around so that they can be seen by those 
at their seats. Beginning at one end of the line, each pupil 
describes his picture as well as he can from memory. The 
game affords very valuable drill. 

“In making use of the pictures of birds, flowers, trees, etc., 
a line of children take their places along the front of the room, 
and the pictures are distributed as before. Each little one 
describes his picture as he sees it before him and the others 
guess what it is from the details given. After the most com- 
monly known of the famous masterpieces become rather 
familiar, the same device may be used in connection with 
them. Later on, I introduce the time element even here, and, 
as our skill increases, we gradually shorten the observation 
period, allowing only eight counts, then six and at last only 
four. Now, ask the question, that I see you have all ready 
for me.” 

“When I look at all this,” the visitor said, indicating the 
copious notes that she had been busily taking, “it seems an 
imposition to ask for any more help, but this is what I am 
very curious about, and, in fact have been wondering about 
ever since you mentioned the word “masterpiece.” What 
selections did you make from the great body of famous 
pictures — you know there are such numbers of them — 
and on what basis did you make your selections ?” 

“We will apply to the book again,” laughed the teacher as 
she again consulted the index at the back. “Oh, yes,” turn- 
ing to the page indicated, “here is the very list that I used 
when I Jaid in my first supply. Of course, I have added some 
to them, from time to time, but there are enough here to give 
your art collection a good start.” 
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The listener made haste to take down the titles as the teacher 
called them, and this was the list that she wrote: 


Four Kittens — Adam. 

The Cat Family — Adam. 

Kiss Me — Holmes. 

Can’t You Talk ? — Holmes. 
Which Do You Like? — Holmes. 
Holy Family — Murillo. 

Beggar Boys — Murillo. 

St. Anthony of Padua — Murillo. 
_ Madonna of the Chair — Raphael. 
10 Divine Shepherd — Murillo. 

11 Feeding Her Birds — Millet. 

12 Holy Night — Correggio. 

13 A Helping Hand — Renouf. 

14 Escaped Cow — Dupre. 

15 Two Mothers and the Families — Gardner. 
16 A Fascinating Tale — Ronner. 

17 A Happy Family — Ronner. 

18 A Pet Bird — Von Bremen. 

19 The Three Friends. 

20 He Is All Right When You Know Him. 
21 Children’s Hour. 

22 Village Blacksmith. 

23 On the Alert — Bonheur. 

24 The Conflict. 

25 The Nativity — Lerolle. 

26 Connoisseur — Landseer. 

27 The Shepherdess — Millet. 

28 Onthe Farm — Dupre. 

29 Study of Cat — Lambert. 

30 Haymakers — Dupre. 

31 Sheepfold. 

32 First Steps — Millet. 

33 Four Little Scamps — Adam. 

34 Sistine Madonna — Raphael. 

35 Christ in the- Temple — Hofmann. 
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36 Childhood of Jesus — Hofmann. 
37 Boy Christ — Hofmann. 

38 Ruth. 

39 The Gleaners — Millet. 

40 Song of the Lark — Breton. 

41 St. Cecilia. 

42 Return to the Farm. 

43 Departure of the Mayflower. 

44 The Norman Sire — Herring. 
45 The Horse Fair — Bonheur. 


“In choosing these particular pictures,” the teacher went 
on, closing her book and laying it aside, “‘I made use of the 
same test by which I judge concerning the stories that are 
best for primary work. The first and most important ques- 
tion to be asked is, ‘Is the picture full of action?’ You know 
children are naturally dramatic, in fact, intensely so, and we 
should reckon with that fact in all our teaching, but especially 
so in our language work. Place in the hands of the child, 
that is the little child, a picture that calls in its description 
for the use of many verbs and you will find that his interest 
will come to meet you, half way at least. After I had taken 
all of the famous pictures that stood my test and were well 
within the comprehension of the little people, I selected 
others for animal life and a very few that were rather above 
their present little heads, but these are like the beautiful 
thoughts that, although now entirely too difficult, we store 
in the memory of our little tots in the form of exquisite quota-' 
tions, knowing that we have laid by a treasure for the coming 
days of the future. Therefore I present a few real grown-up 
pictures because I want my children to become acquainted 
with them early and always cherish them thereafter.” 

(To be continued) 


Mother’s Pincushion 
HARRIET HUNTING PIERSON 


One thing I just love to do 
On a rainy day — 

Put my mother’s pin-cushion 
All in fine array. 

First the black pins, fat and round; 
Here’s the place for them, 

In the center, where they make 
A perfect letter M. 

That’s for “‘ Mother,” don’t you see ? 
And around it goes 

Just a square of common pins, 
All in nice, straight rows, 

With a gold or silver pin 
Where the corners meet; 

Then the fancy colored ones — 
They do look so sweet, 

Scattered round in little groups, 
Pinks and greens and blues, 

And some odd ones here and there, 
All too nice to use. 

S’pose they'll all be jumbled soon 
Every which-a-way, 

But I'll fix them better still 
Some other rainy day. 


Autumn Leaves 
“Come, little leaves,” said the wind one day; 
“Come over the meadows with me, and play, 
Put on your dresses of red and gold, 
Summer is gone and the days grow cold.” 


Soon the léaves heard the wind’s loud call, 

- Down they fell fluttering, one and all. 
Over the brown fields they danced and flew, 
Singing the soft little songs they knew. 


Dancing and flying, the little leaves went; 
Winter had called them, and they were content. 
Soon fast asleep in their earthy beds, 
The snow laid a white blanket over their heads. 
— Anen. 








Language and Literature 
Hiawatha’s Childhocd 


M. ELIZABETH JAMES 


IAWATHA furnishes an abundance of material 
for language lessons. Hiawatha’s childhood natu- 
rally interests children first. As an introduction to 
the story give a short talk about Indians, as follows: 

When the white people first came to this country they found 
the Indians here. The Indians were very different from the 
white people. They lived in tents called wigwams, made- of 
birch-bark and the skins of wild animals. ‘These houses were 
in the forests near rivers or lakes as the Indians got their living 
by hunting and fishing. 

The Indians killed wild animals and used the skins for 
making clothing and wigwams. They used the flesh for food. 

They loved the trees of the forest. They made bows and 
arrows from the branches and fires with which to cook their 
food. They made beds of the boughs. From the trunks of 
the trees they made canoes. They used the bark of birch 
trees in making canoes and wigwams. 

When the white men came to this country they cut down the 
trees to make houses. They used the land to raise corn and 
vegetables. The Indians showed them how to plant corn. 
They showed them where to fish. The Indians loved all the 
outdoor things and knew a great deal about them. 

Mr. Longfellow tells us in a beautiful poem about the In- 
dian’s outdoor life. The poem is the story of an Indian chief, 
Hiawatha. We will first talk about him when he was a little 
boy. This is the story of his childhood. 

Hiawatha was a little Indian baby. The Indians called 
him a papoose, which is the Indian way of saying baby. His 
mother died when he was only a few days old. His old 
grandmother took the little baby to her wigwam to live with 
her. Her name was Nokomis and she was the daughter of the 
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moon. 
dearly. 

Her wigwam was on the shores of a great lake. It was a 
very beautiful lake. Its name is Gitchee Gumee. Isn’t 
that a queer name? Sometimes the Indians called it the 
Big-Sea-Water. Behind the wigwams there was a great forest 
of pine trees. The wigwam was made of deer skins and had 
bright colored figures painted on it. There were bright red 
and green stripes around the top and bottom. There was a 
picture of the moon on one side with the stars around it. 
You remember that Nokomis was the daughter of the moon. 
That is why she had a picture of the moon on her wigwam. 

Nokomis made Hiawatha a cradle. It was not like the 
cradle that you had when you were a baby. It was made of 
the branches of ‘a linden tree. She lined it with soft moss 
and sweet grass. In summer, on pleasant days, Nokomis 
hung the cradle on the branch of a tree near the wigwam. 
When the wind blew, the cradle swung gently back and forth 
and lulled the little Indian baby to sleep. Wasn’t that 
a strange cradle ? 

As Hiawatha grew older his grandmother taught him a great 
many things. He liked to sit at the door on summer evenings. 
He loved to listen to the water splashing on the shore of the 
lake. He loved to hear the wind blowing through the pine 
trees behind the wigwam. 

Sometimes he saw fireflies flitting about in the twilight. 
Nokomis taught him a song to sing to the firefly. Here it is: 


She was very kind and loved the little Hiawatha 


Wah-wah-taysee, little firefly, 
Little, flitting, white-fire insect, 
Little, dancing, white-fire creature, 
Light me with your little candle, 
Ere upon my bed I lay me, 

Ere in sleep I close my eyelids! 


(Have the children memorize these lines.) 


Sometimes Hiawatha saw the moon rise over the lake like 
a great golden ball. He saw the spots and shadows on it 
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and asked Nokomis what they were. Then Nokomis said, 
“Once a warrior got very angry at his grandmother. He 
threw her up into the sky right against the moon. It is her 
body that makes the shadows on the moon.” 

When he saw the rainbow, he said, ‘What is that, No- 
komis?” Nokomis answered, ‘“‘When the wild flowers that 
grow on the earth die, they blossom up in the sky. That is 
the heaven of the flowers.” 

In the night he heard the owls hooting in the forest. It 
frightened him and he whispered, ‘‘ What is that, Nokomis?” 
Nokomis answered, ‘‘That is only the owls talking together 
in their own language.” Then Hiawatha was no longer 
afraid. 

As Hiawatha played in the forest and on the shore of the 
lake, he learned many things that we should all like to know, 
too. He learned how the birds talked to one another. He 
learned their names, how they built their nests in the spring, 
and where they went in the winter. He liked to talk to them 
and called them “Hiawatha’s Chickens.” 

He played with the animals and learned their ways of talk- 
ing together. He learned how they built their houses. He 
found out where the squirrels hid their nuts, how the reindeer 
ran so fast, and why the rabbit was so timid. He called the 
animals ‘“‘Hiawatha’s Brothers.” 

Playing in the forest, learning many useful things from 
the animals and also from his grandmother, Hiawatha grew 
to be a big boy. 


When the story has been told by the teacher, review it first 
by questions, as follows: 


Who lived here a long time ago? 

How did they get their living ? 

What kind of homes did they have? 

For what did they use the trees of the forest ? 

Who came here after a while? 

Of what did they build their homes? 

How did they get their living? 

Who taught them many things? 

Name some of the things the Indians taught the white 
people ? 

What kind of life did the Indians live ? 

Who has told us a great deal about this life ? 

In what way has he told us? 

What is the name of the poem? 

Who was Hiawatha? 

What happened when he was a tiny baby? 

Who took him to live with her? 

Who was Nokomis? 

Where was her home? 

What was behind it? 

What was there in front of it? 

What did Nokomis make for Hiawatha? 

Of what was it made? 

Where did she put it? 

As he grew older what did Hiawatha like to do in the 
evening ? 

What could he hear as he sat at the door of the wigwam ? 














Pattern of Wigwam 
Cut on full lines. Fold on dash lines. Sew the wigwam 
laps. Put small sticks through opening at top of wigwam 
Indian symbols. Bogus paper is material for construct: 


her at top where it 
. rate wigwam with 
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Tell some of the things he saw. 
What did he see on the moon ? 
Tell the story Nokomis told him about the spots on the 


moon. 


What did she tell him when he asked about the rainbow ? 
How did he feel when he heard the owls? 
As he played in the forest, what did he learn about the 


birds ? 


What did he call them ? 

What did he learn about the animals? 

What did he call them ? 

Now the children should be ready in the next lesson to 











Pattern of Canoe 
Cut on full lines. Fold on dash lines. Sew the ends of canoe together on dots. 
Decorate canoe with Indiansymbols. Bogus paper is good material for construction. 


tell the story from topics. Have different children tell the 
separate facts under each topic. Then one or two may 
summarize these facts: 


HIAWATHA 
The baby 
His grandmother 
Her home 
How it was made 
Where it was 
Hiawatha’s cradle 
Of what it was made 
Where it hung 
Things his grandmother taught him 
The firefly song 
Story about the moon 
Story of the rainbow 
Meaning of the owl’s hooting 
Things Hiawatha learned in the forest 
The birds 
The animals. 

After going through the story by topics go through it again, 
having one child give all the facts under one topic, another 
taking the next, and so on. 

For several days give the most difficult words for spelling. 
Use these. words in dictation exercises. For instance, for one 
day’s lesson give the words: 


Hiawatha 
Indian 
grandmother 
Nokomis 
wigwam 


Dictation 
Hiawatha was an Indian boy. 
He lived with his grandmother. 
Her name was Nokomis. 
Her home was a wigwam. 
Next have the children write the story, using the topics for 
a guide. Then read the poem to them beginning, “By the 
shores of “Gitchee Gumee,” through “Called them Hia- 
watha’s Brothers.” If it is possible to have copies enough, 
take it next as a reading lesson.* 
Other parts of the poem that may be taken up profitably 


* Longfeliew’s Song of Hiawatha. With introduction and notes. P. ¢ 
on. * cents. Educational Publishing Company, Boston, New York, Chicago, Sen 
rancisco. 
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in a similar way are the last part of the canto of ‘‘ Hiawatha’s 
Childhood” which tells of his hunting; “‘ Hiawatha’s Sailing,” 
“‘Hiawatha’s Fishing,” and the “Gift of Corn.” 

In connection with the study of the poem Hiawatha’s 
home made in the sand-table is interesting and helpful. 
Make the wigwam and canoe of bogus paper and use ever- 
green branches for the background. 





Primary Geography III 
CHRISTIANA Mount 
(Book rights reserved) 


: TRIBUTARIES 


HAT is the source of a river? What helps to fill 
WW the river? What else besides rain, springs and 
melted snow? What is a brook? Many brooks 
join each other and help to fill the river. (Draw 
a river with its tributaries.) What does it look like? What 
are these? (The drawing resembles a tree and the entering 
streams look like branches.) Then what would you call 
the rivers, creeks and brooks which empty into the main 
river? Pupils willsay branches. Supply the word tributary. 
Small streams have tributaries also. 
Let us all draw a river with its branches or tributaries. 
Let us find a river and its tributaries on the map. 


Summary — A stream that feeds another stream is a branch 
or tributary of that stream. 

A river or creek flowing into another stream is a branch or 
tributary of that stream. 


RIVER SYSTEM 
What is a branch or tributary? Draw some. How many 
have ever been on a trolley? How many know what the 
main trolley line with all its branches is called? The main 
river with all its branches is called a river system. 


Summary — A river with all its tributaries is a river-system. 


Find a river system on the map. + 


RIVER BaAsIN 
Many times the land through which the river and its tribu- 
taries flow stretches many miles. If I were to give you a side 
view of this land it would look like this: ~~ 
Can you think of anything at home that looks like this? 
What does the river do to the sewage and the water that the 
land does not want? (Drains.) 


Summary — Land drained by a river system is a river basin. 


Call attention to any river or brook basins near at hand. 
River basins are very wide. What kind of land? What 
do you think about the number of people living in it? 


WATER-SHED 


Suppose your book forms the roof of a shed. If it were to 
rain upon this shed where would the water divide? When 
the rain falls upon the highest part of the land some of the 
water flows to one side, some to another. Because the water 
parts or divides at the highest place we call this place a water 
parting or divide, or a water shed. You may make a very 
sharp divide with your book. Now one a little lower. Now 
spread it out almost flat. What can you say about the shape 
of the divide or water-shed? Deduce that sometimes the 
divide stands out sharply, and sometimes it is a mere rise 
of land. 

Draw a water-shed upon your slates. 
with your hands. 

Place your book flat upon the desk this way. A Pretend there 
is a river system on each cover. Raise your book until it 
looks like this. \ What will happen to the river system? 
Separate means to divide. 

Summary — High land separating river systems is a water- 
shed. 


Any rise of land which sends the water in different direc- 
tions is a water-shed, water-parting or divide. Show divides 
upon maps, using a state map first, then the country. 


Make a water-shed 
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Each road must have its water-shed. Notice curve in 
road-bed. Find divides on maps. 


RAPIDS 


What is the bed of a river? What has the bed of the river 
to do with flow of the stream? (If the pupils are unable 
to answer refer to the experiment with the slate and the drop 
of water.) Compare height of river bed in different places. 
The river flows swiftly over its sloping bed. Suppose you 
were running down hill and there were rocks in the way, what 
would you do? In the same way the river rushing over its 
sloping bed meets great rocks in its course. It cannot push 
them out of the way so it rushes round and over them. What 
do you think the water does when it strikes the rocks. (Show 
a postal card or other picture of the Niagara Rapids.) 

What is another name for fast? (Rapid.) 

Effect of rapids on navigation. 


Summary — Water flowing rapidly over a sloping bed és 
rapids. 








WATER-FALL 


How many have ever seen the water pour out of a water 
spout or off a high roof without a gutter? If the river as it 
rushes rapidly along should come to a sharp edge of rock, 
what would happen? (Draw plateau with a sharp edge, or 
pour water from a bottle resting upon a table into a pail upon 
the floor.) Look at this picture. What is the water doing ? 
What kind of rock must there be? (Elicit that soft rocks are 
worn away very quickly, so that if these rocks were soft there 
would be no waterfall.) Where do you think we find water- 
falls? Why don’t we find them in low countries? 


Characteristics 

From pictures infer that waterfalls are picturesque, that the 
volume of water is generally small compared to the size of the 
river. 

The height of the fall is often great. 
possible.) 

The falls change with the season. 
snow cause great amount of water. 
Why? 

Use of falls — Pictures of Niagara power-houses, etc. 

Cataract — a furious rush of water. Found in large rivers. 

Cascade — gentle fall over several terraces. 


(Show picture if 


Heavy rains, melting 
Summer much less. 


Summary — Water falling over a high ledge of rock is a 
water-fall. 
A LAKE 


What do you find in the hollows in the road after a rain? 
What can you say about its size? Its shape? What is all 
around it? What kind of water? What do you find in the 
lots after a long rainy spell of weather. If it is large enough 
for you to wade in or to float on a raft, what do you call it? 
What is all around it? 

Sometimes a hollow stream flows into a hollow in the land. 
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It spreads out and fills the hollow. The water is quiet. How 
does it taste? 

The water looks like a pond, but it is larger. What is it 
called? 

Sometimes the valley is very deep with steep sides. A 
river may run through the valley. If the earth and rock fall 
into the river across its narrowest part and the water cannot 
flow through, it spreads out. What is formed? 

Rivers are sometimes too low to supply factories. Men 
build dams (explain). 

What is formed? Make a lake with your arms. 

Little animals called beavers dam up a stream to make 
the water deep enough for them to build houses. What is 
formed ? 


Summary — Water surrounded by land is a lake. 


It has land all around it. 

It is composed of fresh, still water. 

The river that flows into the lake is an inlet; the river 
that flows out of it is an outlet. 

Lake sometimes fed by underground springs. May have 
many streams flowing into it. Each brings sediment. Fills 
up and forms swamp. Not all swamps are formed in this 
way. Surface of the lake appears level. It is not level or 
the water could not run out. Upper part head of lake; lower 
part foot of lake. 

Some lakes have no outlet. If the climate is dry there 
will be rapid evaporation. There is some salt in everything, 
so little as to be hardly noticeable. The water flows into the 
lake and carries its salt with it. If there is no outlet the salt 
remains while the water is taken up by evaporation. In time 
a salt lake is formed. Refer to Great Salt Lake. 

Margin of the lake is called the shore. Sometimes swampy, 
sometimes sandy, often beautiful. 

Uses or LAKES 

Keep the ground moist. Furnish water supply, -fish, ice, 
transportation. Place for summer resorts. The Great 
Lakes carry coal, lumber, grain, oil. What is the result? 
Draw a lake. (Caution: the average pupil will usually make 
the lake perfectly round.) Show map of state. Find lakes, 
if there are any. Map of country. Locate lakes. 


Names of the Great Lakes. 
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Bays — GuLFS 


Hold out your arms. The waves often wear away the shore 
until they hollow out a place which looks very much like the 
space between your arms. Can you think of a window that 
is shaped something like it? What do we call a window like 
that? Land which has been hollowed out by the waves 
until it is shaped like a lake with an opening — a bay has the 
same name. Sometimes called a gulf. 

Draw one on your slate. Find one on the map 


Summary — A body of water almost surrounded by land is 
a bay. A body of water extending into the land is a bay. 


HARBOR 


You may form a bay with your hands and arms. If the 
space between is water what do your arms form? If you are 
frightened what does mother do? Why does she put her arms 
around you? What do you think the land that surrounds. 
the bay does for the ships? Where would you go in a storm 
for shelter? Where do you think ships go when they want 
to get away from a storm or when they want a safe place to 
land their passengers and freight? What do you call a place 
where vessels may anchor safely? (Give the word harbor 
if the pupils do not know it.) 

Then what is a harbor? 


Summary — A place where vessels anchor safely is a harbor 


ErFrect oF A Goop Harpor 

If there is a good harbor many ships will come there. What 
will that have to do with making work for the people? If the 
people have plenty of work how will that help the city? If 
many ships come to the harbor what will that do for the 
railroads ? 

STRAITS 

Sometimes the water will wear through the softer portions 
of a piece of land leaving a portion on each side. The water 
only wears away a narrow piece of the land, so that the water 
itself is not very wide. It makes a passageway for the water 
on either side just as a narrow hall will connect two rooms 
We call this passageway a strait, because strait means narrow. 
It is open at both ends. It joins two larger portions of water. 
Locate on maps. Draw. 
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The “ Kaiser Wilhelm Der Grosse,” one of the Large Ocean Liners 
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Summary — A narrow body of water connecting two larger 
bodies of water is a strait. 
OCEAN 


How many know of some one who came from Europe, 
or who expects to go to Europe? On what do they have to 
travel before they reach Europe? Do you know the name 
of the ocean? What helps to fill the ocean? What can you 
say about its size? So large that no matter how far you may 
travel away from it you are bound to meet it again. All the 
land is surrounded by it. Let us look at the map and see 
whether there is more land than water. Count the oceans. 
We may sail for weeks and never see the land and although 
there are thousands of ships on it carrying people and freight 
they are very often out for days before they see each other. 
Takes five or six days to cross. A great highway between 
countries. Ocean navigation a great business. Ships larger 
than the lake steamers. Show pictures which may be ob- 
tained by writing to any steamship line. Ocean steamers 
sink deeper in the water than the lake steamers. Sometimes 
thirty feet below. Ocean never still. In great storms waves 
sweep over the largest ship. Water in some parts five miles 
deep. Bed of slimy mud composed of tiny shells no larger 
than a grain of sand, beautiful plants, strange animals. Show 
pictures and specimens. Children will often furnish a great 
many. 

TIDES 


Twice each day the waves cover the beach. This is called 
the tide. When it rises it is calléd the flood tide; when it 
falls it is called the ebb. Highest point — high tide; lowest, 
lov tide. Water wears away the land. Notice how it has 
worn away the land on this map. Where do you think we 
find the best harbors? Where do you think the ships would 
find a good place to anchor? If the shore has plenty of 
piaces for a good harbor, what do you think will happen 
there? (Towns and cities, commerce, manufacturing. 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia.) Look at this map of 
New York and tell me why she has the best harbor ? 

There are currents in the ocean just as there are currents 
in the rivers. Some come from the’cold parts of the earth 
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and are very cold; some from the warm parts. 
heat the winds which blow over them. 

Reefs — lighthouses. The kind of a man for lighthouse 
keeper. Must be trustworthy. Why? 

Reason the ocean is salt — refer to the explanation of salt 
lakes. 

Sea water all the time giving up its moisture, if it stopped 
we would not have any rain. Only returning what it has 
received, 

Locate and name oceans on map. What ocean did Colum- 
bus cross? The Norsemen? Who found the Pacific Ocean ? 

Read Robinson Crusoe, Chapter III, for a description of the 
colors of the ocean. 


Cool or 


Summary — The largest body of water is the ocean. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


What is the difference in size between the source and the 
mouth of a river? Why? 

What is a branch or tributary? 
river ? 

What is a river system? A river basin? What can you 
say about the size of a river basin? Kind of soil. Why? 

What is a water-shed? Give two other names. 

What are rapids? How are they formed? 

What is a water-fall? A cataract? A cascade? What is 
the difference ? 

What causes the difference ? 

What is a lake? How are lakes formed? What are the 
uses of lakes? 

What is the inlet of the lake? The outlet? 

Name the Great Lakes? 

What is a bay or gulf. 
formed? What is a harbor? 

What has a good harbor to do with the growth of a city? 

What is a strait? An ocean? The size of the ocean. 
Its tides. Why is it salt? Name the oceans. Tell the 
largest, the smallest, the warmest. 

What ocean has the most traffic? Why? 





MONTH BY MONTH PICTURE LESSONS 


Pilgrims Going to Church 


(Painting by George Henry Boughton) 
JENNIE ELLIs Keysor 
THE ARTIST 


Notwithstanding the purely American character of our 
picture, “Pilgrims Going to Church,” it was painted by a 
native of Norwich, England. We can hardly call him an 
Englishman, however, for he arly moved to America with his 
parents, and settled in Albany. Here he began the study of 
art and he continued his study in Parisand London. At the 
opening of our Civil War he took up his residence in Lon- 
don, where he has since resided. Whether as Englishman 
or American we consider him, matters little. The fact of 
real importance is that he has represented the picturesque 
and everyday side of Pilgrim life as no other painter of either 
nation. He has so marked a style of his own that one is en- 
abled at once to classify his picture as Boughton’s Pilgrims. 


THE PIcTURE 

Boughton’s “Pilgrims Going to Church” is a story-telling 
picture pure and simple and therefore especially adapted to 
primary pupils who will readily seize the striking points 
about which they will talk enthusiastically. A few well- 
directed questions by the teacher will readily bring out the 
reason why this procession of God-fearing people on their 
way to quiet worship is headed and closed in the rear by 
alert, vigorous and well-armed men. That they are guarding 
against a possible attack from lurking Indians will pique the 
interest of the most indifferent child. Then there is all the 
interesting speculation as to who make up this procession — 
the minister and his wife leading, just behind the two fore- 
most armed men, the little girl in her quaint kerchief and her 


long skirt, the boy in the diminutive Pilgrim costume — all 
such speculations make interesting subjects of conversation 
and written language work. The season of the year, too, 
may be added to the above list of fruitful subjects of conversa- 
tion with the children. Other processional pictures, such as 
Blake’s “Canterbury Pilgrims” or Seward’s of the same 
subject, may be shown to emphasize the fact that artists fre 
quently handle such themes, making successful pictures from 
them. In short, this picture may be made the occasion for 
reviewing or summarizing all that the little people have been 
gathering and learning about the Pilgrims, and such matter 
naturally fits into the Thanksgiving season. 





The Drowsy Road 


There’s a queer old road called the Drowsy Road, 
A road that is dim and still; 

It leads from the plain of Little-White-Bed, 
Up, over: the Pillo Afi. 


It winds’ ‘By a river whqst ripples’ breath 
Is laden with lullabies; 

Thro’ the: Slumber city where children see 
Strange things with their fast closed eyes. 


The curls fafl heavy across your face, 
Your lashes come sweeping down, 

And mother hands lift you to change your dress, 
For a little white travelling gown. 


You festa kiss on your rosy cheek, 
Before you have slipped away; 

And there — at the end of the Drowsy Road, 
Is smiling —a bright new day.— Sel. 


Of what use is it to the 


How have bays or gulfs been 
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Two Years in Arithmetic 
Auice Day Pratt 


HE subject of subtraction followed the learning of 
the Threes. It was illustrated as follows: 


“Mary had in her pocket-book 6 dimes and 4 
pennies. She spent 3 dimes and 2 pennies. How 
many of each had she left ?” 
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She wants to spend 2 















































‘Ellen had 7 dimes and 5 pennies. 
and 7 pennies. What can she do?” 

It was explained that, since she needs 7 pennies and has only 
4, she must change one of her dimes. 

She will then have 15 pennies and only six dimes. Seven 
from fifteen will leave eight, and two from six will leave four. 

The pocket-book illustration was used as long and only as 
long as it seemed to be required. Often the same example 
would be written both with and without the picture. 

Care was taken that the children should not come to think 
of the numbers as representing money only. 

A recitation given at this time illustrated the principle. 


Mary went a shopping, 
At the happy Christmas time. 
She had one penny in her purse, 
One dollar and one dime. 


Just one penny in her purse! 
And the jumping-jack cost seven. 

But she changed her silver dime to cents 
And that, you see, made eleven 


Her mamma’s book was worth five dimes, 
And she had one, but then 

She changed her dollar into dimes 
And that, you see, made ten. 


And then, because she had been taught 
’Tis well to keep in store, 

She took home in her pocket-book 
Five dimes and pennies four. 


Q 


TABLES 


Similar plans to those indicated for 
the learning of Twos and Threes were 
employed in learning the other tables, 
new illustrations, new problems, etc., 
being called into requisition. 

Usually two or three, or more numbers 
would be learned in one lesson, but the 
time taken for each table depended up- 
67 on the ease with which it was acquired. 

The following plans are intended to 
be merely suggestive: 
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253 — 186 


Sample problem 


Illustration — The square. 


Material — Tablets or paper squares or sticks to outline 
squares. 


LESSON 
2 we 12 X 4 48 + 4 
2X4 3X4 24+ 4 
3X4 9X4 16 + 4 
4X4 6 X 4 32 + 4 
5 x4 etc. 
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How many silver quarters can I get for one silver dollar? 
For 6 silver dollars ? For 8 silver dollars? 
For 9 silver dollars ? For 11 silver dollars? 
For 12 silver dollars? For 7 silver dollars? 
For 3 silver dollars? For 10 silver dollars? 


How many shoes must a blacksmith make for 12 horses? 
For 3 horses? 
For 9 horses? 


A man engaged to plaster the walls of a new house. 
li he plastered 36 walls how many rooms were in the hese ? 
If he plastered 24? If he plastered 16? 
If he plastered 32? If he plastered 44? 


REVIEW 

How many 2’s in 20? How many 3’s in 30? 
How many 4’s in 20? How many 3’s in 33? 
How many 3’s in 21? How many 3’s in 36? 
How many 3’s in 24? How many 4’s in 36? 
How many 4’s in 24? How many 4’s in 32? 
How many 2’s in 22? How many 4’s in 28? 
How many 3’s in 27? 


Illustration and material — The nickel or five cent piece. 

This being the easiest of the tables (with the exception of 
the Tens) and having already often come within the children’s 
experience, was learned with the greatest facility. 

The teacher brought to the school-room a box containing 
sixty pennies. Each child was supplied with twelve card- 
board five-cent pieces. 

The teacher counted out just 20 pennies. 

“Who,” she asked, “will bring me nickels for these twenty 
pennies?” 

Every hand went up. 

“Who will bring me nickels for thirty-five pennies?” she 
asked. 


Several raised hands. Some competition was encouraged 


_ and the child first ready with change was allowed to bring 


it forward. 

Ther several children were allowed in turn to take the 
teacher’s place at the box of pennies and offer the number for 
which change was desired. 

Next, the children at their desks were invited to offer any 
number of nickels not exceeding twelve, and the child in charge 
of the pennies must give the correct number in exchange. 


Work 

1 nickel 

5 nickels 

8 nickels 

3 nickels 

12 nickels = 
4 nickels = 


How many nickels can I get for 60 pennies? 
How many nickels can I get for 25 pennies? 
How many nickels can I get for 20 pennies? 
How many nickels can I get for 45 pennies? 
How many nickels can I get for 15 pennies? 
How many nickels can I get for 50 pennies? 
How many nickels can I get for 35 pennies? 
How many nickels can I get for 10 pennies? 
How many nickels can I get for 30 pennies? 
How many nickels can I get for 40 pennies? 
How many nickels can I get for 55 pennies? 


—— pennies 
—— pennies 


? 2 nickels = 
? 
—— pennies ? 
? 
? 
? 


—— pennies 
6 nickels = —— pennies 
11 nickels = —— pennies 
g nickels = —— pennies 7 
7 nickels = —— pennies 
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Illustration — Eggs. 

Material — White beans for eggs. 

Teacher conducts a little game or tells a story about finding 
eggs in the hay. 

Arrange eggs in dozens, separate into half dozens, etc. 

Several days would be required for this table. The half 
dozen would be applied to many ditferent articles. 


Work 
60 + 6 
36 + 6 


I 
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1x6 x 
2X6 x 
etc. 


7 half dozens = how many eggs? 

9 half dozens = how many eggs? 

3 half dozens = how many eggs? 
etc. 


How many working weeks in 72 days? 

How many working weeks in 30 days? 

How many working weeks in 24 days? 
etc. 


AO 9 





Illustration — The Week. 

Work and problems appropriate to 
subject. 

The tables were now laid aside for a 
time and the third of the four funda- 
mental processes was taken up. 

Multiplication was explained in this 
way: 

“A little girl earned three cents on each 
day of the week except on Sunday. 
How much money did she have on Satur- 
day night?” 

The children were directed to draw the pocket-book, and, 
having counted the pennies, reported eighteen — or one dime 
and eight cents. 

“How many times did she earn three cents?” 

“Six times.” 

“‘Can we write six times three in any easier way?” 

One of the children suggested “6 x 3.” 

“Yes, and there is still another way. We can write 3 
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with 6 under it, and simply say to ourselves ‘six times three,’ 
writing the answer below: 


| avs 


oo 


I 


A boy earned a nickel every day. How much did he earn 
in six days? Write this in three different ways.” 





6X 5 = 30 


1 an 


3° 


After sufficient practice with one fig- 
ure, multiplication of two, and soon of 
three, figures was easily accomplished. 

“A man walked twenty-five miles 
each day. How far didhe walk in five 
days? Write this in three ways: 
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These several methods were used un- 
til it was perfectly clear to the children 
that, whereas, in case 3, the two dimes 
and five pennies are set down each 
time, in case 2 this is simply imagined 
as being done, and the result is the rs 
same. 
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DIVISION 
16+4=>4. 
16 + 4 may mean two things. It may mean, if we divide 
sixteen into four equal parts, how many are in each part? 
Jt may mean how many fours are there in sixteen? 
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The answer is, Four in each case. 


16 + 4 = 4 may also be written 
4)16 





4 
63 + 7 = 9 may be written: 
7)63 


9 


The latter is easier when large numbers are used. 

“A man wishes to divide 66 cents among his three chil- 
dren. If he divides the six dimes among the three, how many 
will each receive?” 

“Two dimes.” 

“Tf he divides the 6 pennies among the three?” 

“Two pennies.” 


3)66 2)46 7)77 5) 5° 


— _— e _ 


22 23 11 10 


Many such examples should be given for practice. 
‘*A man wishes to divide 6 dollars, 6 dimes, and 6 cents 
among his three childzen. Each will receive 2 dollars, 2 dimes, 
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3)666 
4)448 3)633 5)55° 
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Give many simple examples of three figures. 


‘A man wishes to divide two dimes and five pennies among 
five children. He cannot divide the two dimes into five parts. 
He must, therefore, change the two dimes to pennies. He 
will then have 25 pennies.” 


“Each child will receive five pennies.” 


‘A man wishes to divide two dollars among his five children, 
He must change the two dollars to dimes.” 


“Each child will receive 4 dimes.” 
“A man divides 75 cents among his 5 children. 


each child a dime and has 2 left. 
dimes to cents. 


He gives 
He changes these two 
He then has 25 cents.” 
“‘Each child receives 1 dime + 5 pennies.” 
Give many such examples for practice. Apply numbers 
to other articles as well as money. 
‘“A man wishes to divide 2 dollars, 5 dimes, and 
among his five children. 
into dimes. 


5 pennies 
He must change the two dollars 
Each child will receive 5 dimes and 1 penny.” 











2 cents.” Give many such. 
Sewing Cards Illustrating the Seven Little Sisters II 
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Constructive Work with Nature 


Material III 


JENNIE R. Fappis 
Work by Grades * 


OME of the things that can be made from these simple 

~ materials, for gifts, for use in the school-room and in 

the home, and others for one’s own pleasure and 
profit, may be noted according to grade. 


First Grade 

Stringing as in the kindergarten. Jelly making for school 
parties. See top shelf of cupboard. (Illustration 2.) Mats 
— Cat-tail leaves and striped grass woven into heavy brown 
paper. See Illustrations 1 and 2 (hammocks in cupboard). 
Making of scenes on sand-table. See farm scene, Illustration 
4: 
Stories worked out. See the Pig and the Straw House, 
Illustration 5. 


Simple design work with seeds. Dolls of husks, etc. 


Second Grade 

Work of first year made harder. Cornstalk furniture for 
doll house. Codperative rug-making for school-room, each 
child braiding a strand or more of corn husk rug. See Illus- 
tration of corn husk work, No. 14. Primitive life scenes 
made on sand-table as they are dramatized by children. 
Dolls of different kinds. 


Third and Fourth Grades 
Rug-making — finer braiding than in second grade. 
Pilgrim dolls of corn husks, and other things of this material 
suggested by: stories of early colonial life. See needle-book, 
doll’s hat, whisk broom, etc., in Illustration 14; also ham- 


*Nore Illustrations 1, 2, 3 will be found in Prmary Epvucation for September; 
4-13 in October issue. 





mock, No. 10. This hammock is made of braided strands 
put together with bright macrame cord. 

Whistles. Papaw and willow are the best woods for these. 

Canoes, bows and arrows. 

Blue prints of leaves, grasses, etc. 
vegetables for winter greenery. 

Geography and primitive life scenes. See No. 15-for an 
interesting water scene, a miniature lake made on an old 
mirror. The sand banks cover the ring and the surface is 
dotted with sail boats. The boats are of pods, milkweed, 
trumpet-vine, etc., and the sails of corn husks. A round- 
eyed owl.in the branches overhead and a fat green toad in the 
rushes were fashioned from milkweed pods. 


Fifth and Sixth Grades 

Design making with the variety of material that lends itself 
to’ this work; as: transverse sections of pine and hemlock 
cones; three-sided pods of the wild yam-root vine; seeds 
of many kinds, including the maple keys, the “paddles” of 
the ash, the elm samara, the pendulous seeds of the tulip- 
tree and the rich brown winged ones of the trumpet-flower 
vine; also the pitch-forks or stick-tights and the flat, papery 
fruit of the yellow dock. 

Hanging baskets. The boys of these grades may do 
individual work with gourds and cocoanuts. See Illustrations 
I, 4, 5, for gourd baskets, flower-jar and dipper. 

Necklaces. The girls of these grades may make a variety 
of original necklaces from small acorns, linden seeds, beans 
of different colors, the oddly shaped gourd seeds, the hard, 
shiny Job’s-tears, and some of the berries. 

Blue prints of leaves, grasses and flowers. 

Mats and baskets of corn husks. In Illustration 14 two 
kinds of baskets are shown. The larger is made by wrapping 
the corn husks around three strands of reed, and sewing the 
coils together with raffia. The colors of the design, red and 
green, are made by dyeing the husks. This material takes 


Hanging baskets of 
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dye of any kind satisfactorily. The border of the rug in the 
corn husk picture is of pretty green and brown shades. 

Illustration 16 exhibits a number of variations of the corn 
husk mat for table use. There is nothing more satisfactory 
for mats of this kind than this material. It is attractive, 
durable, and easily worked by fingers that are strong enough 
to lap the strands, braid or coil the rope and shape the whole 
by sewing. Then it can be procured in any region where corn 
grows. The dry husks are prepared for use by dipping in 
water, preferably warm, and rolling in cloths or newspapers. 
Mats (1), (4), (6), (8), are braided; (1) being sewed with the 
edge of the braid up. The seven coiled mats have a filling 
of husks, reed, or the straw raveling of Japanese matting. 
Color is introduced by adding raffia. Mat (5) is of white 
husks with a border of blue; intended to accompany a table- 
set of blue and white dishes. 


Seventh and Eighth Grades 

Design work suggested for other grades; this study also 
carried out with such flowers and their leaves as the hepatica, 
Jack-in-the-pulpit, dog’s-tooth violet, and trillium. Blue 
prints or brown prints with Solar Van Dyke paper, of flowers, 
grasses and ferns. 

Mats of corn husks. Baskets of husks and grasses. 

Jardinieres. Illustration 17 suggests a use the upper 
grade children may make of cat-tail and sweet-flag leaves. 
This pot covering is a truly artistic thing made of green cat- 
tail leaves which were cured in late 
summer. 

Fans. In Illustration 18 we have an- 
other article of use and beauty. The 
materials in this fan are a bamboo rod, 
well soaked, split, and shaped, rafha 
wrapping in shades of tan, a border of 
lichens in beautiful grays and browns, with 
a sprinkling of milkweed seeds silvered for 
spangles. 

In these days when book knowledge is 
not final, when any text should be used 
only as a guide in aiding children to work 
out, dramatize, and construct, the question 
of ways and means and materials is an im- 
portant one in a teacher’s planning day by 
day. 

A country teacher recently wrote: “Few 
teachers outside of cities and towns where 
everything is furnished for hand work feel 
that it is possible for them to do much in 
this line, if anything. At one of our in- 
stitutes lately a wail went up from over 
two-thirds of those present when the ne- 
cessity of training the hands to manipulate 
material was urged. Since my 
eyes have been opened to the possibilities 
of the materials within the reach of 
every teacher who will gather from 
nature’s store, 1 feel that it would beja 
godsend for them to know how to use 
such common things as cobs, husks, cat- 
tails, pods, and many other things you 
have mentioned.” 

Nature material is not only to be ob- 
tained without expense, but the use of it is 
educative in the largest sense. In arousing 
children to the use and beauty of the com- 
mon things in the world about us, as they 
feel our appreciation of the wonders of 
nature, we are helping them to develop 
their powers of observation in the right 
direction; and we are leading them toa 
love of nature, a blessing which will serve 
them through life. The author of that 
admirable book, ‘‘The Place of Industries 
in Elementary Education,” says, ‘The 
contact which the child gets with nature is 
of more value in the early years than the 
constructions which he makes out of ma- 
terials brought home.” 
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Dame Nature’s House-cleaning 
ConsTANCE D’Arcy MacKay 


When Autumn fields are bare and brown, 
When Autumn skies are deeply blue, 
Tis then Dame Nature doth begin 
Her house-cleaning to do. 


*Tis then she wraps each soft cocoon 
And whisks about the thistle’s down; 
And tucks away the forest flowers, 
The gentian’s cap, the aster’s crown. 


The leaves she piles in gorgeous heaps; 
The brook runs slower o’er its stones; 
The woods are hushed; the birds are fled 

With their sweet tones. 


Well doth Dame Nature scour and toil 
So that when Spring blows through the land 
She’ll find each thing well kept, well placed, 
The world all ready to her hand! 





A Thanksgiving Poster 


(Made in Grade III — Bessie Lake, Teacher) 
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Ten Devices in Seat Work 
First Grade Number 
EpirH WEBSTER GRIMSHAW 


OW often, like the proverbial rock, is the teacher’s 
ingenuity worn by the constant dripping of the water 
of “daily drill and review.” To make the last day 
of drill on 4 + 3 as interesting as on the day of its 

development, is a source of constant appeal to a teacher’s 
resources. 

The child each day expects both oral and written number 
(in the average class-room), and often eagerly uses his number 
builder during a seat work period. But variety, and spicy 
variety, means the life and success of that hour when the child 
is working by himself. 

The few following devices met with such enthusiasm and 
evident success, that I am glad to submit them for the use of 
those teachers who occasionally feel the need of a sugar coat- 
ing for some cf their pills. These devices call for a little 
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Of course the teacher does not put the answer on the board. 





III Nest or Eccs 


Material: Plain paper, pencil, brown crayon, egg pattern. 
Teacher can easily cut half a dozen egg patterns at once, before 
period. Children draw nest in outline, with brown crayon, 
put in eggs, and see how many eggs they can get without 
“breaking.”’ 

Insist always on large work. 








6-4-2 








3-3-0 











J-1-6 








outside preparation on the part of the teacher, but if pays. 
The various patterns once made can be used year after year, 
and several times each year. Every child 
should be equipped with a small box or bag 
containing a circular tablet, 1” in diameter; ee 

a 1” square tablet; an oblong tablet 14” long 

and §” wide (14 x 2”); a pair of scissors; 

receptacle for paste; small pieces of crayon. (If each crayon 
in the boxes of crayola*—eight colors—be cut in thirds, it 
makes a good length for the child.) Let the teacher pass 
the necessary paper and put her diagram on the board before 
school, and she will find it takes but a minute for explanation 
before the seat work period begins. 

Perhaps the most appealing fact in devices of this sort, is 
that when once the diagram is on the board and the child 
prepared with his materials, he needs no further supervision or 
attention from the teacher. 





I PILe or PENNIES 


Materials: Sheet plain paper, pencil, circular tablet. 
Child traces around tablet, beginning at bottom of paper. 
Insist that one circle be drawn, then number fact inserted. 
Make the rule “one complete step at a time”’ in all these de- 

vices. The list of facts 
will be on board without 
answers, and teacher will 
explain child’s duties. .Pa- 
pers collected and cor- 
rected. Corrections marked 
in money instead of the 
usual percent. (See dia- 
gram.) 


II BaLitoons 


Materials: Sheet plain 
paper, circular tablet, pen- 
cil. Balloons represent 
those sold on streets. See 

J which can get all wthout 
“breaking.” “A broken” 

5 "4 balloon is one with incor- 
rect fact. 


* For sale by E. S. {mith, 2457 Prairie Avenue, Chicago. 














IV Towet BorpeER 


(Explain use of.) Materials: pencil, large sheet of paper, 
circular tablet, oblong tablet; blue crayon. Trace circle, 
color, then trace oblong and put in facts — andsoon. Circles 
only are colored. 

(Diagram represents child’s paper, for in all devices, the 
board diagram has no answer.) 
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V Frac Post 


Material: Oblong and circular tablets, plain paper, red 
and blue crayons, pencil. Flag post made of oblongs sur- 
mounted by circle. Flag drawn freehand, after post is fin- 
ished. Use colored crayon and leave white spots for stars. 
It will hardly be possible for little people to get correct number 
of stars, but they can get the stripes. 


VI CHIMNEY 
Materials: Paper, pencil, oblong tablet, brown crayon. 
Make roof with brown crayon. Especially good for begin- 
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ners in number when teacher puts entire fact on board, #4. ¢., 
3+2=5; 4+ 3 = 7, etc. 
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VII Ice Wacon 


Material: Paper, pencil, square tablet, yellow and brown 
crayons. Make blocks of ice (ready for carting), at extreme 
left of paper. When finished, child draws cart with yellow 
crayon, lettering ICE in brown. 








VIII Datsy 


Mawrial: Paper, pencil, daisy petal pattern, circle, yellow 
and green crayons. Color centre yellow, free sketching of 
stem in green. 








IX Jar or GOLD-FIsH 


Material: Pencil, paper, green crayon, pattern of fish. 
The jar drawn in pencil, stones in pencil, fish traced, and 
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green water plant done freehand with green crayon. Fish 
and stones contain facts. 


If teacher wishes, she may have gold-fish colored after the 
facts are put in — stones also. 


X Nomser CHaINs 


Materials: Paste, scissors, paper (cheap ruled preferred). 
Assumed that children know how to make paper chains. 
Child cuts strip length and width designated | by teacher, 
writes on it the number fact from the board, then proceeds 
to make chain. One fact on each strip. 


So much for detailed description! Doubtless many of 
you have done similar things before, and can easily think of 
other simple devices, which are adaptable for seat work. 
Examples: burr with chestnuts; stone walls; board fences; 
windows with small panes of glass; barn of bricks; bells, 
stars, windmills (very good made of oblongs), carts; baskets 
of eggs, apples, etc., string of beads (fine); Bunker Hill 
Monument (also fine if made of two or three vertical rows of 
oblongs surmounted by free drawn top; tools; electric 
street- light (pole and lamp — arc lamp preferred because 
circular tablet can be used for it), and a hundred others taken 
from -your nature study, trades, homes and everyday life. 
It is a wise teacher, however, who uses devices discreetly, 
not forgetting that “too many sweets spoil digestion.” 





Indians and Pilgrims on the 


Sand-Table 


Etra MERRICK GRAVES 


7T HE harvest having been gathered in, the grains were 
taken to the baker, whose mill ground them into flour 
for loaves of bread, rolls, etc. This subject was 
illustrated in a baker poster (‘A Year of Primary 
Occupation Work,” Term 1). 
The first farmers to raise corn were the Indians, which gave 
a transition to the historic subjects leading up to the Pilgrim’s 
Thanksgiving for their harvest. The Indians were, therefore, 
invited to dwell on the sand-table to await the coming of the 
Pilgrims. 
THE RIVER 


As a waterway for the canoes was the first necessity, a line 
was drawn in the wet sand to indicate the course of the river. 
A group of children dug it to the zinc lining and narrow strips 
of blue cutting paper (wrapping paper will do) were laid in the 
river-bed, covered with sand at the edges. At the left-hand 
end, the river widened into the “‘ocean” on which, later, 
appeared the Mayflower. Twigs of various evergreens 
vlanted in the sand gave a veritable forest in which the wig- 
wams were duly erected. 

WIGWAMsS 


These were hektographed sections of a circle, colored brown, 
cut and pasted with a slit cut in one side, folded back for a 
door. Indian symbols of sun, moon and stars and zigzag 
scroll were marked in red before the edges of the section were 
pasted. A more elaborate wigwam was considered that of 
the chief. 

INDIAN BRAVES 


Running Indians with side braces folded back to make 
them stand (given in Primary EpucaTion, September, 1910) 
were colored, cut and folded to stand up on the sand to the 
children’s delight. Silhouettes of Indian braves and Hia- 
watha (Year of Primary Occupation Work, Term I) were 


“also cut, splints glued to the backs to prevent curling and 


inserted in the sand. 


SQUAW WITH PAPOOSE 


The sewing card pattern of squaw with papoose in cradle 
(given in Primary Epucation, September, 1910) was 
adapted in the following way. The squaw was hektographed 
as a whole rather than as parts of a picture, the shawl colored 
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browr with red and green bands and yellow sun. The figure 
was cut out and a strip pasted to the back to make it stand. 

The folded cradle pattern was hektographed on heavy 
brown construction paper and the blanket section colored 
red. The edges of the cradle were folded over the blanket and 
sewed together with red worsted, which left the baby’s round 
head peeking cunningly over it. The cradle was suspended 
by means of a loop of worsted to let the papoose swing merrily 
from the tops of the pine twigs. Other cradles were fastened 
to the backs of the squaw mothers (with glue). 


CANOES 


Double canoe patterns, cut from manila paper and colored 
brown, were glued together at the ends, then floated on the 
“river” ready for the Indians to embark at a minute’s notice. 


Tue Pircrims’ ARRIVAL 


A pattern of the Mayflower (Year of Primary Occupation 
Work, Term I), cut from white paper, announced the arrival 
of the Pilgrims. Small picture cut from an advertisement 
sho'ved groups of Pilgrims landing on the shores. 


Loc Huts 


The construction pattern of a Pilgrim house (given in 
Primary Education, November, 1910,) was hektographed, 
cut and folded by the children, but the work of pasting on 
the roof was too difficult for first grade fingers, so that help 
was necessary. However, a few houses were added to the 
lower end of the table among the trees and looked very pic- 
turesque. 

Pitcrim PATTERNS 


Little demure maidens with blue dress, white kerchief, 
cuffs, cap and aprons and brown cape were hektographed, 
colored, cut and made to stand with side braces as were the 
running Indians. This was also taken from Primary Epvu- 
CATION, November, 1910. Puritan mothers were cut from 
an advertisement and added to the village. Silhouettes of 
Pilgrims with guns were cut and inserted in the sand to guard 
the settlement that was in such close proximity to the Indians 
who, of course, were friendly. 


FEATHER HEADDRESS 
The children became little Indians and donned newspaper 
feather headdress. This was made from half a sheet of news- 
paper folded lengthwise and fringed from the open edges 
half way to folded edge. The ends of the newspaper were 
then pinned to fit the child’s head and the bobbing heads gave 
a truly feathery appearance. 


“Ten LittLe Injuns” 


We had been learning a fancy step to which we sang, 
“One little, two little, three little Injuns,” etc. The step 
was merely this: 
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Step forward with the right 
foot and hop on right. Step 
forward with.the left and hop 
on the left, etc. “The step 
came on the counts and the 
hop on the “little.” This 
was gaily practised in cos- 
tume. 

“Rain Dance” 


An Indian “Rain Dance” 
‘ was added to the festivities: 
Pat the mouth with one 
hand, saying: “Wah! wah! 
Wah-wah-wah!” and repeat. 
Hands over head and bend 
body forward to touch hands 
to the floor. ‘‘Wah” and up 
—“‘wah!” Start again with 
hand on mouth and continue. 
One little boy made a cos- 
tume at home consisting of 
two lengths of fringed news- 
paper pinned together, which 
he wore pinned around his 
waist and a smaller paper fringed and tied around his head. 
This showed that the Indian subject had become a real in- 
terest and was worked out in original ways at home. 





Thanksgiving Suggestions 


Grace M. PoorBAUGH 


“ OW shall I make the story of the Pilgrims interesting 
this year? I’ve told it so many times and there’s 


nothing new,” I hear some teacher say. 

This may be true, but how fortunate you are if 
you are a primary teacher, for then to your little folks this 
old, old story is all new. 

The primary teacher must, however, have new ways of 
presenting the story, for if she works it out year after year 
in the same fashion, she will lose that enthusiasm which 
she must put into the work. 

Plan your November work some time before you are to 
use it. Often you put your journals away, thinking there is 
nothing in them which you can use. Suppose you get them 
out and look through them carefully. If there is nothing else, 
there will doubtless be pictures ‘ou can use. These with 
your Brown or Perry pictures will be a great help in the 
work, for children never tire of looking at pictures and the 
impressions which they make will be more lasting than 
anything you can tell them. With very little effort you can 
arouse so much interest that the children will be bringing 
pictures from home, too. Mount all of your pictures so that 
the children can handle them if they wish, for many chil- 
dren, like many grownups, must see with their hands as well 
as with their eyes. 

In the first grade, the children will be able to read but very 
little of the Thanksgiving story, so it must be presented in 
other ways. ‘Tell bits of the story from day to day and let 
the drawing, construction and seat work for that day hinge 
on the part of the story told. 

Children always delight in story books. Tell them they 
are to make a story book, and that this book may be taken 
home just before Thanksgiving. It would be well to have a 
booklet such as you wish to have made to show to the chil- 
dren, for after seeing the completed booklet they will be all 
the more anxious to make one themselves. 

Give them each an envelope in which to keep their draw- 
ings until you are ready to put the booklets together. 

The booklets may consist of but five or six pages, but they 
may be so arranged as to tell the entire story. Drawing 
paper may be used for these. The booklet may be either a 
series of cuttings or drawings as you prefer. When the 
pages are completed they may be cut in the shape of a rock 
with the date 1620 on the cover. Gray cover paper may be 
used for this. Various other shapes suggest themselves, 
such as that of a turkey or pumpkin. While telling the 
story from day to day, illustrate it with drawings. They 
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may be very crude, but that will make no difference. Have 
a place on the blackboard, if possible, where you can make 
these drawings and leave them so that when the story is 
finished the pictures will all be together. 

Tell the story as simply as possible, somewhat after this 
fashion. A long, long time ago there lived some very good 
people. They were called Pilgrims. They lived in a coun- 
try called England, 

England is far away across the ocean. Instead of having 
a president as we do in our country, they have a king in Eng- 
land. 

This king was not kind to the Pilgrims. The Pilgrims 
liked to go to church, but this king would not let them go to 
the church they liked best. (Draw church, Fig. 1.) So they 
left England and went to another country called Holland. 

The Pilgrims lived in Holland for twelve years. Holland 
is a very low country. The people build walks to keep out 
the sea. 

Dutch people live in Holland. They have many cows. 
The wind-mills pump the water for the cows to drink. (Draw 
wind-mill, Fig. 2.) 

The Dutch boys and girls wear wooden shoes. (Show a 
wooden shoe if possible.) 

The Dutch people were very good to the Pilgrims, but 
they did not want to live in Holland always, for they wanted 
a land they could call their own. 

The Pilgrims left Holland and came across the ocean in a 
sail-boat. (Draw boat, Fig. 3.) The name of their boat 
was the Mayflower. It was not a large boat. 

The Pilgrims were on the boat a long time. One day they 
saw some birds. (Draw birds, Fig. 4.) 

They were glad, for they were sure they would soon see 
land. At last they saw land. It was America. They came 
into a bay. (Draw a bay, Fig. 5.) They saw a big rock. 
(Draw a rock, Fig. 6.) They called it Plymouth Rock. 
They landed here. 

It was winter and the ground was covered with snow. 
They saw no houses or people. Were there no people here? 
Yes, there were Indians. 

The men cut down trees and built log houses. (Draw a 
log-house, Fig. 7.) 

The winter was long and cold. 

Their houses were not warm and they had very little to 
eat. Many of the Pilgrims died. One day an Indian came 
to see the Pilgrims. His name was Samoset. He was kind 
to the Pilgrims. 

He brought other Indians. 

They taught the Pilgrims how to fish and hunt. They 
gave the Pilgrims corn. The pilgrims planted the corn in the 
spring. It grew and they had a fine harvest. They filled 
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their barns. Then they said, “Let us have a day of Thanks- 
giving. Let us thank God for all these things.” 

So they had the first Thanksgiving Day. They went to 
church and had a feast when they came home. 

Everyone was invited. The’ Indians came, too. Every 
one was thankful. 

SEAT WorK SUGGESTIONS 

Since there is such an abundance of material for seat work 
during November, only a few suggestions are given — things 
you may have already used or about which you may have 


read. 
Sets of cardboard patterns of 


1 Turkeys 5 Wind-mills 

2 Pumpkins 6 Indian 

3 Squirrels 7 Wigwams 

4 Pilgrims 8 Dutch people 


By using these patterns for a time, the outline of the ob- 
jects will be so impressed upon the children’s minds that they 
will be able to proceed a step farther and cut the same things 
freehand. 


CUTTING 
1 Church of England 10 Log-house 
2 Wind-mill 11 Axused by Pilgrim 
3 Pilgrim 12 Kettles, pans, dishes 
4 Puritan hat 13. Pumpkin 
5 Mayflower 14 Cornstalk with ear of 
6 Plymouth Rock corn 
7 Indian 15 Jack-o’-Lantern 
8 Wigwam 16 Turkey 
g Canoe 17 Squirrel 


Mount the best of the cuttings. 


BrusH Work 


t Vegetables 
a@ Pumpkins d Ear of corn 
b Squash e Potato 
c Turnip f Onion 

2 Fruits 


a Apple b Pear ‘c Grapes 


A November landscape 
Plymouth Rock 

The Mayflower 
Log-cabins 

Dutch scenes 

Turkey 

Squirrel 


So onan + w 
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CoNsTRUCTION WoRK 


1 Puritan Cradle 2 Puritan Cap 3 Mayflower 


Soncs 


Harvest of the Squirrel and Honey Bee — Songs of the 
Child World, Book I. 

Harvest Song — Eleanor Smith, Book IT. 

Thanksgiving Day — Songs in Season 

The First Thanksgiving — Songs of the Child World, 
No. 2. 

The Squirrel’s Thanksgiving — Modern Music Series, 
Book I. 

The Turkey’s Drumsticks — Magazine — Public School 
Music. 

We Thank Thee — Songs in Season. 

Over the River and Through the Wood — Jenks and 
Walker Song Book. 

(Dramatize.) 


PoEMsS 


A Child’s Thanksgiving — Child Garden Magazine. 

We Thank Thee — Margaret E. Sangster. 

Do not forget the sand-pan this year, though you may have 
used it many times. Living the lives of the Pilgrims in the 
sand-pan means more to the children than we realize. 
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Let the work be theirs. As new parts of the story are told 
let the scenes in the table be changed to represent that part 
of the story. Why not have a Pilgrim Reception this year? 
Let this be the final for your month’s work. 

(For description of Pilgrim Reception see Prmmary Epu- 
CATION, November, 1909.) 





Why Do You Cry, Little Wind? 


ANNIE I. LANEY 


Why do you cry, Little Wind, Little Wind? 
Why do you shake and why do you shiver? 

Why do you make little waves on the lake — 
Waves on the lake and curls on the river? 


Why do you shake up the old pine tree, 

’Till it cries out for help with its arms stretched wide? 
Why do you frighten the young grass so 

As you sweep on your way while it bends to hide? 


What do you mean, Little Wind, Little Wind, 
Crying and sobbing the long night through 

Till 1 creep ’neath the blankets my head to hide, 
From that bad Little Wind crying down the flue? 


What. Makes Thanksgiving 


Atice E. — LEN 


*Cuas. E. Boyp 
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Elementary Geography Il 
India 


Luna E. BIGELOW 


S the elephant of Central Africa was of great interest 
A to the children, we introduced them to India by 
studying the life and work of the tame elephant. 
First the wild elephant’s life was read and dis- 
cussed. This developed the idea of the jungle with all its 
ferocious animals. So, before they learned of the elephant’s 
work for man, the children studied the jungle. They read 
paragraphs from Carpenter’s “Asia” and Kipling’s “‘ Jungle 
Book”’; and then hunted through the ehildren’s reference 
books for more knowledge. The man-eating tigers and the 
cobras claimed their interest. The children began to plan 
for the sand board before the teacher made the slightest sug- 
gestion of it. So it was decided to allow them to work out 
their own ideas. They brought animals cut from maga- 
zine illustrations, and from their store of toys. 

Then, finding that much of the vegetation and food products 
of India resembled those of Central Africa, they were quite 
content to use vhat they had, adding vines, mosses, and 
grasses. 

They showed considerable ingenuity in making these, as well 
as the fern tree, which stands in the foreground near the 
tame elephant. 

A little girl said she made her vines by folding the strips 
of paper four times, and clipping in the sides, alternately. It 
could then be pulled out into long tendrils. One of these 
can be seen growing over the central house. 

The grass was made of crépe paper, cut along the grain. 
This allowed the blades to be narrow and still stand erect. 

But the fern tree showed the most thought. These leaves 
must be deeply serrated and still stand in graceful lines. 
So one of the boys helped his little girl playmates by running 
some fine wire along the midrib of the leaves. They also 
made an effort to represent the cacti and century plant 
which cannot be distinguished in the illustration. - 

On the sand board the children first arranged their jungle. 
In it they placed three toy elephants, a toy alligator, several 
clay snakes and then the paper animals, a rhinoceros fai 
back behind the lion, and a tiger in the foreground, all ready 
to spring upon the man standing under the tree. 

The children used the clay for standards as before. This 
part of the boar ..as made during the children’s free minutes 
in the school-room, while definite study was carried on in 
class time. 

The subject matter of the class recitation was the life of 
these animals; how they are hunted and their uses to man. 
But especial attention was paid to the elephant. The differ- 
ent methods of capturing the great beast was of vital interest 
to the boys, who thought they could make a trap-pit on the 
sand board, as that seemed to be the most humane method. 
Then came the trapping of a wild elephant for different 
kinds of work. The elephant as a miller grinding grain; 
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and as a lumber man or carpenter handling the lumber with 
his great trunk, were most enthusiastically discussed. But 
it is the elephant as a traveling companion that the children 
enjoy most. They all wished to take a ride on Jumbo’s 
back, so they dressed a toy elephant in gay trappings, and 
placed him on the board. 

Thus far the sand board had been the children’s work, 
but now their inquiries and wonderings needed guidance. 

By a few tactful questions in regard to the elephant train- 
ers and masters, the children began to investigate the man- 
ners, customs, and industries of the people of India. They 
gradually began to know about the castes of India and to ap- 
preciate their own opportunities. 

Then came the dolls representing these different social 
strata; the coolies carrying the travelling chair for a high- 
caste woman; the servant driving the elephant for the rich 
merchant’s son; and the Brahmin, in ‘his white gown and 
turban, watching them all. 

The chair was made by one of the boys and then trimmed 
by a little girl with bits of lace, silk, and fringe, from her doll 
house. 

The coolies have on only the strips of cloth wound about 
them, while the elephant drivers wear the long, loose cotton 
gown. All-the dolls were dressed by the girls, and as they 
were not of the complexion of the Hindoos, the children 
painted them with their water color paints. 

While studying the various homes of these people, the chil- 
dren decided to represent an Indian jungle village, on one side 
of the board. Some of the boys made cardboard houses, 
which they covered with clay to represent the mud huts. 
These were thatched with small bunches of straw sewed 
together, while other boys made one of rush to represent 
the bamboo houses. This was sewed to a cardboard founda- 
tion. In each case the boys found a box of suitable size, and 
cut out the doorway, and fastened on the roof. This simpli- 
fied the work for the little folk. 

Little was done with the industrial life, except to compare 
their own weaving with that of the people of India; hanging 
some specimens of Indian jute and hemp along the board. 

The teacher conducted the class recitations along two 
general lines, that of class study and discussion; and that 
of prepared individual assignments. 

In the class study lessons, the subject matter was well or- 
ganized under large topics and the pages and paragraphs re- 
lating to it weré carefully noted. Then often in the intro- 
ductory part of the lesson, the teacher would guide the chil- 
dren to find out what they wished to know by referring them to 
acertain page and paragraph. After a few minutes’ study, 
she would ask a question or call for a discussion of the topic. 
In this way the children made their own discovery and 
gained the knowledge they desired. 

Interspersed through these lessons were helpful recita- 
tions by children who had taken home a short children’s 
article, a story or a paragraph to learn and contribute as 
general information for the entire class. Ot course these must 
be very simple and short, but interesting and full of child life. 
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Then there are always many pictures to be had if a teacher 
will keep on the watch and encourage the children to aid in 


making a collection. 


Books read by the children 
How We Travel — James F. Chamberlain. 
How the World is Clothed — Frank G. Carpenter. 
Asia, Geographical Reader — Frank G. Carpenter. 
The Jungle Book — Rudyard Kipling. 
Stoddard’s Lectures. 


Learn threes in division in the same manner as twos were 
Use objects as long as necessary. Leave 
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learned last month. 
tables on board all the month. 
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yas 
o+3=0 5+3=1-—-2 
I+3=0-—1 6+3=2 
2+3=0-—2 7+ 32 %—1 
3+3=1 eae ee 
4+3=1-I1 to 38 + 3 = 12—2 





Burton Holmes’ Lectures. 
The Little Cousin Series — Hindu — Blanche McManus. 


Have them know there can be only two over, if the divisor 
is three. Next teach 4: 





Peeps at Many Lands — India — J. Finnemore. 
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40fo =o 40f3 =1 

40of1 =4 40f 4 = ft 

40f 2 = 4 , 40f 5 = 14 
to 4of 38 = 124 


Get ready to play store by having the children 
make change as they doin stores. First have them 
make theirown money. Draw around coins and cut 
out. Each child: makes 25 cents, 10 dimes, 20 
nickels, several quarters, half dollars, and dollars. 
Make of light weight manila and keep in envelopes 
or small boxes. Merchants will save their empty 
thread and silk boxes if asked. 

Give such examples as the following: 

“My bill is 33 cents, give me change for a half 
dollar.” 

All work together, one aloud, the others silently. 

“23, 34, 35, 40, 50, 17 cents change.” 

“My bill is 70 cents, give me change for a dollar.” 

“70, 75, 100, 30 cents change.” 

If any one wishes to make the change differently 
allow him to do so. 

Now make the work a little harder. “I bought 
6 pencils at 5 cents apiece, I gave the clerk two 
quarters. What change did I receive?” 

» “6 pencils at 5 cents will cost 30 cents. 
50. You get 20 cents change.” 

Later, if possible, get material and keep store. 
Choose a clerk and several customers. Children at 
desks have money and work with the clerk. If he 
makes a mistake, he changes places with some one 
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Third Grade Number 


For November 
Kate K, O’NEILL 


RAL drill on combinations in addition and subtraction 
should be given at least twice a week. Reading 
and writing numbers once a week. Rapid addition, 
increasing the length of the examples gradually, and 

the multiplication table every day. Division tables every 
day if possible. 

Children in the third grade should have two recitations 
and two periods of seat work. The new and harder work 
should be given in the morning. Never give anything for 
seat work until it has been thoroughly drilled orally. In un- 
graded schools, where the time is limited, children in the 
higher grades could do the review tables if they are on cards. 
These same children will be delighted to help look over the 
papers of the younger children and incidentally get a little 
extra review. 

Count by 4’s beginning with 0, 1, 2, 3. Use two rings and 
make the o and 2, 1 and 3 in color. 





who discovers it. Don’t use anything above one 
dollar yet. 

Multiply by 10, 100 and 1000 simply by annexing ciphers. 
Multiply 20, 90, 500 by multiplying by the digit only and 
annexing the cipher. Never multiply by the cipher. 

I have seen work done this way: 











64 625 
1200 4030 
00 000 
foe) 1875 
128 000 
64 2500 
76,800 2,518,750 


Why all that unnecessary work, when this is so much bet er? 











64 625 
1200 4030 
76,800 1875 
2500 
2,518,750 


DiIcTATED SEAT WorK 
Use once a week or oftener. Make harder as children are 


ready for it. Dictate very slowly at first. Children will 
soon be able to take dictation rapidly. 
Number papers from 1 to 5. Write the answer only. An- 


swers once written must not be changed. 
tr 6pluy4+34+2+7+4+5. 
2 20 minus 4 — 2—8 —2. 
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were 3 2X 4X10. 2)53,841 3)975395 
eave 4 48 +6424 2. emmy er 
5 2X3X6+9X4+4-—I10. 
Exchange papers. Call for answers and check all incorrect 3)76,543 3)3,021,605 
. ones. Return papers. Call for all who had the first wrong. - ee 
Standing have them work in concert. De all in the same 
way. 7 
218 X 1000 
2 SEAT WorkK 721 X 10,000 
visor I 946 X 200 
Add and prove. Write the answers in words. 897 X 5000 
927 X 8000 
764 7256 645 °X 21,000 
923 2648 205 X 40,100 
824 3270 
— 8 
621,423 — 218,465 
dren 21 + 32 + 48 + 69 + 72 + 81 897,264 — 389,948 
them 7+2+9+8+6+4+10+8+9 240,000 — 219,864 
d cut Write by 4’s beginning with 2, 15. 
; 20 2 
lars. Add 3 beginning with 0 to 99, 1 to 97, 2 to 98. 9 
lopes From ring add 4 beginning with o, 1, 2, 3. 84+ 3 84— 3 
npty ~*.7 - 7 
3 32 + I0 32 — 10 
Write the combinations of 1, 9, 6, 3. 2+ § I2— § 
half Write the tables: 9+ 1 79— 1 
£+3%, o+4 %w-—7, 13—8 93 + 6 93 — 6 
ntly. Write the 9’s in multiplication and division. 28+ 8 28— 8 
40+ § 41 5 
lar.” 4 65 + 2 65 2 
7x 8 7+ 2 4 of 18 i? 3 7o+ 3 70 — 3 
ntly 2X 9 25 + 2 4 of 13 5 + 3 97 + 9 977— 9 
2X § 3+ 2 3 of 23 32 + 3 83 + 4 83— 4 
ight 1X11 13 + 2 4 of 16 8 + 3 
two s X12 15 2 sof 1 I5 + 3 10 
9X o 20 + 2 tof 1 21 + 3 Write everything that makes: 4, 9, 16, 20. 
40, Se | 16 + 2 tof 8 25 + 3 
8 X 10 5+ 2 tof 9 4+ 3 II 
ore. 10 X 2 9+ 2 tof 5 36 + 3 Work and prove: 
n at 4X 6 21 +2 4 of 27 20 + 3 42 + 180 + 695 + 7 
he 5 947 — 329 
one Multiply and prove: 927 X 215 
one 218 695 926 3421 721,854 + 2 
207 384 879 1005 65,218 + 3 
ars. ot — — Write by 4’s beginning with 12. 
ind 
6 12 
Divide and prove: Multiply 973 by 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12. (Use the 
2)21,847 2)81,254 rr and 12 as one number.) Do as many as you can. See 
- — who will do the most. 
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Rosemary III 
Auice E. ALLEN 


Thanksgiving Roses 

Summary Rose and Mary Dawson, twin girls, who live on a farm 
away from everybody, both want to go to school in the village. Their 
father says only one can go. They look exactly alike, so they plan to go, 
turn and turn about, for a year, as Rosemary Dawson. ‘They tell no 
one except the old housekeeper Cynthy. Rose begins, meets Billy, 
and is a great favorite. During Mary’s first turn, she refuses to join 
the Mysterious Seven. Billy, to pay her off, with some other boys, 
walks to the Dawson farm on Hallowe’en, to play a joke on her, sees 
both Rose and Mary and runs home frightened. Now it is Rose’s turn 
to be Rosemary. 

When Rosemary Dawson came into the school-room the 
next morning, Mr. Hardy stood at Miss Bonnie’s desk. 
““Here’s Queen Isabella now,” said Miss Bonnie. 

she called, ‘‘ Rosemary.” 

Rosemary went to the desk. 

“Mr. Hardy’s pupils are going to give a Thanksgiving 
play,” said Miss Bonnie. ‘And he wants you to be a little 
Pilgrim maid.” 

**T — I don’t know,” hesitated Rosemary. 
Hardy, I can’t act things.” . 

“You were a first rate Queen Isabella,” said Mr. Hardy, 
smiling down into Rosemary’s troubled face. 

“Do — and stay all night with me,” whispered Norah. 

““With me — with me, please,” pleaded Polly Question 
Point. 

“You promised me,”’ said Laura, slipping her arm through 
Rosemary’s.” And anyhow my mother’s going to ask you 
for Thanksgiving.” 

“All right,”*said Mr. Hardy. ‘Rosemary will be ‘ Desire.’ 
And you think Billy will be ‘Love Brewster’ ?” 

“‘If Rosemary asks him,” smiled Miss Bonnie. 

“And now whatever do you think I’m going to do about 
it?” cried Rose that night, after she had told Mary and 
Cynthy all about everything.” I can’t act and you know it.” 

“Oh, yes, you can,” cried Mary; “‘you can’t help it, Rose, it 
will be so lovely to be Desire Minter. Cynthy and I’ll make 
you a dear little gown out of that bluish stuff in Mother’s 
trunk, and a white cap and kerchief.” 

“Desire speaks six times,” said Rose, spreading out her 
lines. “And Billy three.” 

“What a fat funny ‘ Love’ Billy’ll be!” cried Mary. 
did he say about last night, Rosie?” 

‘“‘He’d hurt his foot running home, so he wasn’t in school,” 
said Rose. ‘His grandfather came to explain, so Miss Bon- 
nie’d know he hadn’t run away again. His grandfather says 
he can’t keep Billy out now — since Rosemary Dawson be- 
gan her education. I went to see him after school, and, Mary, 
he looks sort of scared yet. I helped him do his ’rithmetic, 
and he said he’d be ‘Love,’ but he’d rather be ‘Wrestling’ 
whatever-his-name-was. He didn’t say a word about seeing 
two Rosemaries, and I didn’t. I’d hate to have Billy know 
we are so poor only one of us can go to school at a time.” 

‘I don’t mind being poor one bit,” said Mary. 

“You’d mind —if Billy knew about it, and teased you,” 
said Rose. “He’s the worst tease. He’s the one who began 
calling Polly, ‘Polly Question Point’ ’cause her nose turns up 
and she asks so many questions. I wouldn’t have Billy find 
out about there being two of us for — anything, Mary. We'd 
never hear the last of it.” 


Then 
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“Well, I sha’n’t tell him — you ’needn’t worry, Rose,” 
said Mary. 

“Laura’s mother has asked me to spend Thanksgiving 
and Friday and Saturday and Sunday with Laura,” said 
Rose, still gloomy. ‘But my time of being Rosemary Daw- 
son is up Thursday night, so I shall come home then.” 

“Oh, no!” cried Mary. ‘You'll stay and have the loveliest 
time! And you can tell me all about it afterward. There 
isn’t any more school that week, anyhow, so it won’t put Rose- 
mary back any in her education.” 

Rose shook her head. 

“T can’t think of anything’s being any fun till that play is 
over,” she said. 

When the morning of the day came, Rose was as cross as 
so sweet a Rose possibly could be. 

“T can’t do it well,” she said. ‘‘ Miss Bonnie is worried — 
I know she is. And I heard Mr. Hardy say to her, ‘I thought 
you said she could act.’ It’s all your fault, Mary Dawson. 
You oughtn’t to have let Rosemary begin to act things when 
you knew she couldn’t keep it up.” 

“How did I know they’d want her to act again?” 
Mary almost in tears. 

“You might have known they would if you did it so well,” 
snapped Rose. “Even Billy laughs —” 

“He likes you best, though,”’ said Mary comfortingly. 

“Huh!” Rose cast herself upon the old lounge whose 
broken spring groaned with her. ‘“‘How can he like one of 
us any better than the other when he can’t tell us apart? 
Oh dear! it’s dreadfully hard work being twins and getting 
both of us educated.” 

“I know it,” said Mary. “I wish, just as Father does, 
that there had been only one of us and that one had been a 
boy. But I'll tell you what I’ll do — if — if you want me 
to, Rosie. I'll be ‘Desire’ for you to-night.” 

Rose sat up and stared at her twin. 

“Mary Dawson,” she cried, “‘do you think I’m a coward?” 

But before Mary could do more than shake her head at 
such a thought, she went on, “‘’Cause if you do, I’m not. I 
can’t act — anything. But I’m not a coward. And when 
I’m Rosemary Dawson, I’!l do what she has to do — so there.” 

And she did. She was a very frightened stiff little Desire 
Minter. And although Polly Question Point told Norah — 
and Norah thought so too — that she wasn’t nearly as good 
as she had been when she was Queen Isabella, still her audi- 
ence was pleased. She had to go out before the curtain, 
dragging a red-faced unwilling “Love” along with her. 
And when somebody sent her a big bunch of red roses, she 
pinned one on his jacket and they left the stage to much cheer- 
ing. 

When it was time to go to sleep that night, somewhere or 
other inside of her, a voice kept saying ‘“‘Mary!” At last, 
do what she could, Rose had to hear it. And the voice told 
her all about a little room tucked in under the eaves of an old 
farmhouse where there was nothing pretty and pink and white 
like Laura’s room — except Mary, sound asleep — all alone! 
Then it went on to say how good and patient Mary had been 
drilling her in her part as “‘ Desire,” and how she, really, ought 
to have the red roses and the fun of being with Laura. Then 
it talked a long time about how she couldn’t see Mary until 
Sunday night and it counted up the days and there were four 
of them and three nights after this one. By that time, prob- 
ably, the roses would be faded. And even though, at last, 
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Rose went to sleep, all night long in her dreams, the voice 
said, “Mary! Mary! Mary!” over and over and over. 
And in the morning when she woke up, she grabbed Laura 
and cried, ‘‘ Mary!” 

“Why, Rosemary,” cried Laura, waking up suddenly, 
“‘you’re crying in your sleep!” 

Laura’s home was lovely and everything and everybody in 
it were lovely. But the sight of the red roses on the breakfast 
table brought a great lump into Rose’s throat, so she could 
scarcely eat. Then when she and. Laura peeped into the 
oven where the turkey was sizzling and browning, and when 
they looked, a-tiptoe, at the big pumpkin and mince pies on 
the pantry shelves, the lump grew so big, it almost choked 
her. | 

If only Mary — 

“I’m going out in the yard a minute,” she said. 

“All right,” said Laura happily. ‘‘I’d go, too, only I must 
dress Donnie and Davie. Don’t stay long, will you, ’cause 


just as Soon as they’re ready, I’m going to put on my red - 
And, oh, please, Rosemary, will you wear . 


gown and:sli 
your dear’ little ‘Desire’ gown, with the cap and kerchief? 
It'll be so lovely and old-timesy to have a real little Pilgrim 
maid take dinner with us. And there’s going to be ice cream, 
Rosemary.” © 

Rose ‘went out into the yard. She had no thought, except 
to get rid of the lump in her throat. But the sun shone glori- 
ously, the wind raced and romped and drove everything before 
it. The sky was so bright the river smiled just to look at it. 
Littie white cloud airships sped along and.cast pretty shadows 
on the far-off hilltops. Before Rose knew what was happen- 
ing, she was running with the wind, up the pretty street where 
Laura lived, up the main street of the town, around the cor- 
ner, past Billy’s, and on up the hill road. She heard Billy’s 
shrill whistle.. She heard him call, “Rosemary — Rosemary 
Dawson!” ; 

But on and on and on she went, until, out of breath, she 
burst into the old living-room at home ° 

Father was reading his paper. The boys were wrangling. 

“Hullo,” said Father. ‘Got back in time to eat,.did you?” 

““Where’s Mary?” gasped Rose. 

“Thought you were Mary,” said Father. 

“What made you come so soon, Rose?” said Cynthy from 
the kitchen. ‘‘Mary’s out in the orchard. She’ll be in in a 
minute. Help ne dish up dinner.” 

All the time Rose ate chicken and pumpkin-pie, she watched 
for Mary. But no Mary came, not even when the dishes were 
washed and put away. 

“Whatever’s become of that child?” Cynthy kept saying. 
Rose could stand it no longer. Bare-headed she ran out-of- 
doors. 

She had just come to the turn in the road below the farm- 
house, when away down the road, she saw a small figure. 
It wore a blue gown, a white kerchief and a white cap. It 
carried a satchel and a great bunch of crimson roses. 

“Mary!” cried Rose. 

“Rose!”’ came back shrilly. 

Half way down the hill they met. 

“I’ve had the most dreadful time,” said Mary. “And I 
don’t know whether I’m Mary or Rose. And I hate Rose- 

Dawson.” 

““Where have you been?” cried Rose. 

“Laura’s.” 

“TLaura’s?” 

Mary nodded. 

“T missed you so, Rose,” she said. “I just had to go out- 
doors. And first I knew, I was running cross-lots. I came 
out back of Laura’s by the river. She was out looking for 
Rosemary.” 

“What did she say when she found there were two?” cried 
Rose. 

“She didn’t find out,” said Mary. ‘She made me go right 
in and put on the ‘Desire’ things and eat dinner and every- 
body thought I was you —don’t you see? I couldn’t eat 
much — ’cause I couldn’t think what had become of you and 
I didn’t dare ask. And after dinner Billy came, and we 
played ‘Desire’ and ‘Love’ out of the play. And when we 

‘Auld Lang Syne’ I just had to come home. Laura said 
I couldn’t But Laura’s mother seemed to know I couldn’t 
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stay. She packed my satchel. And I came. But where 
were you, Rosie?” 

“Home,” said Rose. “I was just as homesick as you were, 
Mary, only more so, ’cause you hadn’t been cross, and I had.” 

“You hadn’t,” said Mary. “If anybody was cross, it was 
Rosemary Da-awson, as Billy says.” 

Rose dropped the satchel she was carrying and stared at 
Mary 

“Mary!” she cried, “Billy knew Rosemary came home. 
He — he saw me when I ran by his house this morning!” 

(Tobe continued) 





The Story of the Crooked Apple 


Epita# P. WELLMAN 


NCE upon a time in the days of long ago there lived 
a poor little apple tree. I say “poor,” because it 


was so crooked nobody loved it. It grew in the 

; corner of a great orchard. Many people came to 
this orchard to buy little apple trees from the man who owned 
them all. But no one ever looked at the little apple tree in 
the corner —or gave it more than a fleeting glance at any 
rate. 

One day a very wealthy-looking old gentleman ‘came to 
buy a tree. He wore a very elegant hat with diamond orna- 
ments upon it. He wore pale pink kid gloves and carried 
a long, black gold-headed cane. 

“My! My!” thought the crooked little apple tree, ‘if 
only he would buy me, how proud I should be.” 

But thewealthy-looking old gentleman did not even see 
the little tree in the corner, and of course the gardener did not 
show it-to.him because it was so crooked. 

Not'long after this a very pretty little lady leaning upon 
the arm of a tall, handsome young man came to buy a little 
apple tree for her back garden. They were a bride and 
groom and the bride thought it would be so nice to have a 
little apple tree grow beside her bedroom window, so that 
in the mornings she could put her hand out and pick the fruit 
from the spreading branches. But the bride and groom only 
glanced at the little tree in the corner and hurriedly passed 
on. 

The next day a very wonderful duchess came to look at 
the trees. She came riding up in a coach drawn by milk- 
white horses with silver-mounted harness and tinkling silver 
bells. The coachman and footmen were dazzlingly attired 
in green and gold livery and the duchess herself was dressed 
beyond description. Very haughtily she addressed the 
gardener — 

“I wish a small tree which will bear yellow apples,”’ said 
she. 

Now the crooked little apple tree knew that in due time it 
was to bear yellow apples! 

“Will she by any possible chance buy me,” it thought, 
‘because I bear golden fruit ?” 

The duchess put some wonderful gold glasses up to her 
eyes and her gaze fell on the little tree in the corner. How 
it shivered with expectant hope, and then — 

“What an ugly, deformed little tree!” she exclaimed in 
disgust as she turned away. 

Poor little apple tree! It was bad enough to know it 
was not pretty, and graceful, and straight like the other trees 
without having some one tell you so. 

Time passed and the little apple tree was “little” no longer; 
it spread its branches far over the wall beside which it stood, 
so that the peasants or country people often rested on their 
way to and from town beneath its kindly shelter. But still 
it was as gnarled and twisted as ever and people often won- 
dered at its crooked shape. 

One day the Princess of the land passed that way. She 
was a beautiful young lady with bright golden tresses, and 
eyes as blue as the skies in summer, and her cheeks — well, 
they looked just like the delicate blossoms on a peach tree. 
She noticed the tired people standing in the shade of the over- 
hanging boughs and glanced up at the tree. 

“What a perfectly beautiful old tree!” she exclaimed; 
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‘just look, father, at those lovely gnarled and twisted old 
branches and see how lovingly it spreads them out to protect 
the weary traveller from the sun’s hot rays.” 

The old king had the coachman stop the horses that the 
Princess might enjoy gazing at the tree to her heart’s content. 

How the crooked old tree shivered with delight when it 
beard the Princess’ words cf admiration — the first words of 
peaise it had ever heard. And that wasn’t all,O no! For 
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the Princess ordered a beautiful marble fountain, out of 
which came the coolest, clearest water, to be built beneath 
the branches of that gnarled old apple tree, and many a time 
she came herself and rested beneath its loving shade. The 
country people all learned to love her dearly. and so did all 
the little children who often gathered round the fountain to 
play, but no one ever loved her more dzvotedly than did the 
crooked apple tree. 





Baby Seen and Uncle Saw 
T. L. Cromer 


DITH was curled up in a big chair near the window, 
E, watching the people hurriedly passing to and fro 
upon the street. 
Suddenly she exclaimed: “Oh, Mother, I seen 
a monkey pass by!” 

Mother was in the act of laying Baby Nell in her crib, 
but she lifted ker vp again, and walked to the center of the 
room. Edith turned to see why her mother had not an- 
swered. 

Stil standing, with Baby held tightly in her arms, Mother 
asked, “Didn’t you stvdy something about seen and saw 
at school last week, Edith?” 

“Yes, Mother; why?” 

“Why, dear, I’m afraid you haven’t given your teacher 
very close attention.” 

Edi:h hvng ker bead, for just then she remembered that 
she had keen trading paper dolls with the little girl across 
the aisle at the time Miss Store was explaining the difference 
between seen and saw. 

“Now, give me yovr attention,” her mother was saying. 
“I’m going to stand Baly kere in the floor where nothing 
but my hard can tovch her. Now svppose I shovld step 
away and leave her standing alone; what world she do?” 

Edith stretched wide her eyes. 

Surely her mother had forgotten about seen. 

“She would fall. Why, Mother, Baby Nell isn’t a year 
old yet!” 

“Jvstso! Then what am I doing when I stand here holding 
her little arms?” 

“You are helping her to stand.” 

“That is trve. Remember that, please.” 

With that Mother placed Baty on her crib and left he room. 

Edith was still wondering what her mother couid mean; 
when, stddenly, the door was thrown open and big, tall, 


strong Uncle Tom came in with Mother s pporting him 
on ore sice, Kitty on the other, ard Avrt I-clen pushing 
him alorg. 

Fe looked so strange that Edith covld rot refrain from 
lavghing alovd, as the procession mazched to tke center of 
the room. Then Mother spoke again: “Idith, do you 
think it necessary for Uncle Tom to Lave ovr assistance ?” 

““Why, ro indeed, Mother!” ard the child laughed at the 
ludicro~'s idea. 

““Why doesn’t he need us to hold kim rp ard carry nim 
arovrd ?” 

“Because,” and the little girl stretched kcr eyes still more, 
for she vas kecoming very mvch interestcd in ker mother’s 
strange condrct, “he is big ard ta!l, and, oh, so strong!” 
And she lavghed outright. 

“Ard right kere,” put in Uncle Tom, “I v-art to say that I 
very heartily disapprove of you ladies giving me any assist- 
ance; I don’t reed any.” ‘Then ke fzov.ncd territly, and 
drawing himeelf vp straight, povrded Lis Lroad chest until 
it made a great noise. 

“That vil do, Tom; you ard tke gitls may go now,” 
Mother said, motioning to the door. 

“Mother,” Edith asked very seriozsly, “vhy did you 
do that ?” 

“T'll tell you; but, first, I want you to teil me what I was 
doing v. hen I was holding Baty vp on the floor.” 

“You were helping her to stard.” 

“Then, what would you call me?” 

“Well,” said the little girl thovghtfully, “as you were 
helping ker, I world call you a helper.” 

“That is exactly what I wished you to say. 
have stood v:ithout me?” 

““No, Mother.” 

“Then I'll tell you that seen is the baby of a large family 
called Verbs, and it is just as impossitle for it to stand alone 
as it is for our own little Nell. Seen mvst always have a 
helper. Iwas Baby Nell’s helper, but Seen has a great many 
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helpers. Some are named Have, Has, Had, Was, Is, Were, 
and many others. Can you remember this, dear ?’’ 

Edith was | eginning to understand now, and her eyes were 
bright with exciiement. 

Mother continved: “I know you would not take our 
little Nell, stand her on the floor, and leave her without any 
support; you know she would fall and bruise her dear little 
body. 

“Now I want you to be just as considerate of the Verbs’ 
Baby, for they are very careful about her. Always remember 
to keep one of her helpers very near to prevent her falling. 
And you la-ghed when we brovght Uncle Tom in. You 
said he was Lig and strong, and did not need a helper. 

“Baby Seen has a big, strong uncle that the Verbs call 
Uncle Saw. Fe doesn’t need any support, for he always 
likes to show how big and strong he is, by standing alone. 
“Why, he really becomes insulted if you give him a helper. 
Imagine Uncle Tom walking down the church aisle with Aunt 
Helen and me supporting him!” At this Edith laughed 
aloud, and clapped her hands in glee; for she had caught 
her mother’s full meaning. 

“Baby Seen has some cousins who are just as weak as she. 
Some are named Done, Gone, Taken, Broken, and lots of 
others. You’ll meet them all after awhile, for the Verbs 
have a large family and they are very, very powerful. ‘And 
Uncle Saw has many cousins also. Some of these are Did, 
Broke, Took, Gave, and others.” 

Edith was silent for a minute, then she murmured just loud 
enough for mother to hear: “ Mother, I saw a monkey pass 
here awhile ago!” 





Games in Primary Schools 
A. H.. M: 


AMES are legitimately used’in school when they serve 
(G a real and worthy purpose. Some of the following 
ends are secured by use of such games as are here- 
with described. 
The imagination is stimulated. 
Freedom of bodily action is secured. 
Necessity for obedience taught. 
Alertness of attention developed. 
Idea of rhythm developed. 
Senses trained — through eye and ear, etc. 
Those. who are interested enough to read this article will 
find. it worth while to study each game to find out to which of 
the above ends it is directed. No particular order is followed. 


amr wn 


t “Simon says hands on desk.” “Simon says hands 


_ behind you.” ‘Hands sideward stretch.” 


As the teacher gives these and a dozen other varied direc- 
tions she follows them all herself. The children are told 
they are to obey only those “Simon” gives them. After a 
few minutes of play, one of the children who has made no 
mistake is chosen to become leader. (It is so much better 
to put the premium upon good playing than upon poor.) 


2 Suppose the children in your room are sitting in seven 
rows. Beginning at the teacher’s right, these rows may be 
lettered, a, b, c, d, e, f, g. The children are directed to sit 
at the right (their right) side of their seats. When the 
teacher says “‘One,” the pupils are to slide across the aisle 
to their right into the next seat. This leaves row a empty, 
and the inhabitants of row g are to run on tiptoe across the 
front of the room, and slip into these empty seats, the first 
child in the front seat and the others in order behind him. 
When the teacher says “Two,” the children are to slide across 
the aisle to their right. Those who sat originally in row @ 
are now in row ¢, sitting just behind the same child they sat 
behind in row a. This is kept up until each child slides back 
into his own seat. 


3 Children stand in a circle. A tennis ball or other ball 
that bounds easily is in the hands of the teacher. She calls 
some child’s name and as she does so bounds the ball upon 
the floor in the circle. The child whose name is called must 
run into the circle, catch the ball before it stops bounding, 
and toss or bound it back to the teacher. 4 
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4 One child is blind-folded, while the teacher directs one 
of his friends to speak his name. ‘Good-morning, John,” 
says the friend. ‘“‘Who speaks?” asks John. “It is 1,” 
comes the answer. Then John must guess his friend’s name. 


5 The old time game called: “What, sir! Me, sir?” 
is well worth while if properly used. The children “num- 
ber” — and, number one at the head, arrange themselves in a 
row. The teacher says, “I heard a good joke about number 
seven. Number seven at the foot!” If, however, number 
seven can say “What, sir! Me, sir?” before the teacher 
finishes saying “‘at the foot,” he need not lose his place, but 
can continue the dialogue as follows: 

Teacher “Yes, sir! You, sir?” 

No.7 “No, sir!” Not I sir!” 

Teacher ‘‘Who, sir, then, sir?” 

No. 7 “Number four, sir!” 

No. 4 (very quickly) ‘What sir! Me, sir?” 

Teacher (if No. 4 succeeds in responding before she can 
say “ Number four at the foot!) ‘Yes, sir! You, sir!” 

No. 4 “No, sir! Not I, sir!” etc. 

6 The children have learned some song about the snow- 
flakes. Let a dozen children step to one side of the room 
and sing the words to the song while the others impersonate 
the dancing snowflakes. When the song has been finished 
and the North Wind, represented by one child, has had his 
romp with the snowflakes, let the singers hum the song softly 
as a signal to the snowflakes to find some resting place. When 
the storm is over and all the snowflakes are quiet, perhaps 
some boys with “snow shovels” will need to help clear 
away the snow (i. ¢., by a pretended effort “shovel” the 
‘snowflakes” back to their seats.) 


7 Finger play (touching one finger at a time) 


This little squirrel said, “‘ Let’s run.” 
This little squirrel said, ‘What fun!” 
This one saw a man with a gun. 
This one said, ‘‘ Who’s afraid of that?” 
This one’s heart went pitty-pat. 
“Bang!” went the gun. (Children clap their hands once.) 
They ran away (thrust hands behind them.) 
And did not come back for a year and a day. 





Teaching the Cardinal Points by 
Means of a Language Lesson 


Grace H. HamMonp 


Lesson I 


Teacher Who will point and show where we first see the 
sun in the morning ? 

Some child will be ready to point in the desired direction. 

Teacher We call that direction East. 

Teacher writes East on the board, points East, then has 
the class repeat the direction after her and point as she is 
pointing. 

Teacher Who will point and show where we see the sun 
in the evening? That direction is called West, and it is just 
opposite East. 

As before West is placed upon the board. 

Teacher then tells the class the other two directions are 
North and South, either showing the direction herself or let- 
ting some pupil do it. 

Talk about the cold North wind, the gentle South wind, the 
sun rising in the East, and sinking in the West. A little 
talk like this helps fix the points in the children’s minds. A 
-quick drill of a minute may now be given. 

Teacher Point to the East. 

All the class does so at once. . 

Teacher Facethe North! Bend toward the East! Throw 
a ball toward the South! etc. 

The class responds to the teacher’s directions as quickly 
as possible. 

Teacher Annie may run to the South. (Avsmie runs.) 

Teacher What did you do Annie? 

Annie I ran to the South. 
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Teacher Mary may fly toward the West. 

Teacher What did you do Mary? 

Mary I flew toward the West. 

Teacher Who was it that flew toward the West? 

Mary It was I who flew towards the West. 

Teacher John may be the wind and blow toward the 
North. Which way did you blow, John? 

John I blew toward the North. 

Teacher Who was it that blew toward the North, Alice? 

Alice It was he who blew toward the North. 

Let two pupils perform an action. The teacher may ques- 
tion to bring out the following answers. 

It was we who hopped to the East. 

It was he and she who hopped to the East. 

It was they who hopped to the East. 

It was a boy and girl who hopped to the East. 

It was Alice and John who hopped to the East. 


Lesson II 


Review by means ot a quick drill the points North, South, 
East, West. 

Teacher To-day we are going to play a game. 
watch my chaik! 

Teacher writes the following story: 

Play you are the wind. 

Blow north. 

Blow south. 

Blow east. 

Blow west. 

Rock the tree-tops. 

Put the flowers to sleep. 

Have the above story read by members of the class, then 
select a pupil for the wind. 

Group all of the girls in the front of the room for the 


Now 
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flowers. ‘The boys with arms extended horizontally are 
grouped in the back of the room for the trees. Thus every 
child is taking part. 

Teacher The wind must do just as the story says. The 
wind then with a sh-sh-sh blows north, then. south, east and 
west. (The teacher may suggest that the South wind is more 
gentle than the North wind and a softer sound should be 
made.) 

The wind now blows in and out among the trees, the trees 
rock by making the arms go up and down in “‘teeter-tawter” 
fashion. The wind blows in and out among the flowers, 
and one by one they hang their heads, and close their eyes 
as if asleep. 

Teacher What did you play, James? 

James I played I was the. wind. 

I blew North. 

I blew South. 

I blew East. 

I blew West. 

I rocked the tree-tops. 

I put the flowers to sleep. 


Teacher What did James play, Edna? 
Edna James played he was the wind. 
He blew North. 
He blew South. 
He blew East. 
He blew West. 
Teacher If James were the wind, what would he do, 
Frank ? 


Frank If James were the wind he would blow North, 
South, East, and West. He would rock the tree-tops and put 
the flowers to sleep. 

This little exercise can be used many times by changing 
the direction in which the wind is to blow. Use Northeast, 
Southwest, Northwest, etc. 


LITTLE PLAYS FOR LITTLE PLAYERS 


Dramatization in the First 


Grade 


Etta M. Powers 


T is no simple task for the teacher of first grade children 

I to decide what shall be dramatized and what shall not 

be dramatized in her school-room. What one teacher 

can do successfully in that work, another cannot accom- 
plish. Pupils vary. Brain material varies, too! 

One first grade teacher can, with perfect success, dramatize 
“Little Red Riding Hood,” ‘‘Cinderella,” and ‘The Three 
Bears.” 

Another teacher in a first grade room says, “Little Red 
Riding Hood” and ‘‘The Three Bears” are too difficult for 
my children!”’ So the latter teacher resorts to Mother Goose 
Rhymes and fables. 

These little Mother Goose jingles and short fables serve 
admirably to awaken interest and activity, for the pupils 
love to “act out” and to translate the abstract ideas into 
concrete form. Every child loves the spectacular and will 
devote his little energies to accomplish what, to him, is re- 
markably well adapted to excite wonder and admiration by 
the display of pomp and spectacular effect. However, this 
latter tendency should be strongly discouraged by the teacher. 
(There is enough energy directed with the sole purpose of 
exciting admiration in this world without receiving encourage- 
ment from the teacher.) 

It is the little, joyous, wholesome play that should be en- 
couraged. 

Do not compel any child to act. Never put the matter in 
these words, ‘“‘ Now children, I want you to act out Mother 
Hubbard for me.” Instead, introduce the subject by such 
words, as: “‘Oh, what little girl in this room would like to 
play she is Mother Hubbard? Would you? What shall 
we play is our cupboard? Now, what little boy would like 
to play he is the dog?” 


Never repeat the same play twice unless there is a very 
urgent request to do so from the pupils. Dramatization 
should always be spontaneous and any previous talk or re- 
hearsing kills the very spirit of novelty and life which is its 
greatest feature and from which comes the highest satisfaction. 
We all know that novelty and spontaneity are important 
factors in primary work. In one presentation, the children 
usually interpret from the lines all that satisfies them. 

Do not encourage them to act for the sake of any applause 
they may receive. These characteristics are most undesirable 
in any one, and it is manifestly every teacher’s duty to nip 
such qualities the first moment she sees them budding. 

The teacher should not dictate too much or too frequently. 
Of course she will be strongly tempted to “help along’’ the 
children in their thoughts regarding the interpretation of 
whatever lines are chosen to be represented. Let the children 
invent their own little play from the lines. Do not interrupt 
or do too much of the child’s thinking for him. Whatever 
calls for original invention that is undertaken with real pleas- 
ure, will prove educative in its influence. Give them a large 
measure of freedom in deciding how the different characters 
shall be portrayed. 

Some primary teachers object to dramatizing in their reems, 
saying that they have nothing they can use for scenery or for 
costumes. Poor, deluded primary teacher! Nothing is 
farther from the minds of the children than a desire for scen- 
ery and stage settings. These little ones constantly live in a 
land of “Make-believe.” Paper caps are rare and costly 
colonial hats; a wooden stick is constantly converted into 
Cinderella’s Godmother’s fairy silver wand. Half ef the 
genuine fun would be wholly lacking if we were amply pro- 
vided with these extravagant stage fittings and appointments. 
The waste-paper basket will never be criticised if it serves for a 
temporary hay-cock where “Little Boy Blue” may lay down 
and sleep. It is a real hay-cock and ever will be in the 
child’s fertile imagination. . A little red square of cleth tied 
around a child’s head will make a splendid hood fer “Red 
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“ Three Little Kittens ” 


Riding Hood’’ and a paper bag will easily serve as a basket 


containing goodies made of paper or tin. 


Every fable does not prove to be of the sort that can success- 
fully be represented by the children in the first grades. Among 
those which can more successfully be used are the following: 


The Wind and the Sun. 

The Crab and His Mother. 
The Donkey in the Lion’s Skin. 
The Ant and the Grasshopper. 
The Two Goats. 

The Hare and the Tortoise. 
The Fox and the Crow. 


DRAMATIZATION OF MOTHER GOOSE MELODIES 


Not all Mother Goose melodies are capable of being acted 
by the little ones, but a few are universal favorites. Among 
those which seem to be most attractive are the following, 
which the entire school first repeat before the two actors come 
upon the scene: 


One misty, misty morning, 
When cloudy was the weather, 

I chanced to meet an old man, 
Clothed all in leather. 

He began to compliment, and I began to grin, 
How do you do, and how do you do? 

And how do you do again? 


The above is most timely when the day is cloudy, misty or 
generally damp and cheerless. One child may carry an um- 
brella and walk deliberately. Another child may play that 
his mackintosh is a suit of leather. He hobbles and limps 
along like a very old man. Each when meeting say, “How 
do you do,” and “How do you do,” and “How do you do,” 
for the third time. After a due amount of compliments and 
bows and grinning, as the lines express, they make their exit. 


The king was in the parlor, 
Counting out his money; 
The queen was in the kitchen 
Eating bread and honey; 
The maid was in the garden, 
Hanging out the clothes; 
Along came a blackbird, 
And nipped off her nose. 


After the school have recited the above and proper places 
have been decided upon for the parlor, the kitchen, the garden, 
and children have been chosen to play the part of the king, 
the queen, the maid and the blackbird, then let the lines be 
enacted according to the children’s interpretation. 


Jack and Jill went up the hill 
To draw a pail of water; 

Jack fell down and broke his crown, 
And Jill came tumbling after. 
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Two children will take the part of Jack and of Jill. The 
pail will serve very well, even if it contains no water. At the 
proper moment the children will carry out the suggestion in 
the lines. 


Little Miss Muffet 

Sat on a tuffet, 

Eating “of curds and whey; 

There came a big spider, 

And-sat down beside her, 

And frightened Miss Muffet away. 


The bowl is about all that is needed to carry out this little 
jingle by dramatizing the lines. The spider will no doubt 
be some active little fellow who- will cover his head with a 
black or gray cloth, take two extra sticks and creep along 
cautiously until Miss Muffet is frightened enough to run away 
quickly. 


Ding-dong bell, 

The cat’s in the well. 

Who put her in? 

Little Johnny Green. 

Who pulled her out? 

Great Johnny Stout. 

What a naughty boy was that, 

To drown poor pussy-cat, 

Who never did him any harm, 

And killed the mice in his father’s barn. 


This bit of rhyme affords delight to the children. One 
may be chosen to ring the little bell. Another may answer 
as Johnny Green. Another may reply as Great Johnny 
Stout. The entire school may repeat the last four lines. 


This is the way the ladies ride, 
Prim, prim, prim! 

This is the way the gentlemen ride, 
Trim, trim, trim! 

Presently come the country folks, 
Hobbledy-gee, hobbledy-gee! 


This last rune may be given as an exercise between recita- 
tions. Divide the class into three divisions and each may 
act out the part assigned him, all playing they are riding 
ponies. Hands extended as if guiding their steeds. 


Handy-Spandy, Jacky dandy, 
Loves plum cake and sugar candy 





“ Jack Spratt” 
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“ Little Miss Muffet ” 


He bought some at a grocer’s shop, 
And pleased, away went hop, hop, hop. 


The above can also be used as a recreation exercise between 
recitations, all hopping about the room lightly and on tiptoe. 


Is Master Smith within ? 
Yes, that he is. 

Can he set a shoe? 
Ay, marry, two. 

Here a nail, and there a nail, 
Tick-tack-too. 


These lines may also be used to quiet the restless little 
people who seem to need to exercise their muscles about every 
ten minutes. One child may be chosen to ask the questions. 
The entire school may answer and all repeat the last two lines, 
suitable actions accompanying the words. 


A farmer went travelling upon his gray mare, 
Bumpety, bumpety, bump; 
With his daughter behind him so rosy and fair, 

« , Lumpety, lumpety, lump. 

* A Feven cried.¢Caw” antl they all tuntbled down, 
*Bumpety, bumpety, bump; 
The mare. broke her kriecsand the farmer his crown, 

Lunipety, Jumpety, lump. 





There came a big spider ” 
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This latter rhyme can be given only when it seems advisable 
by the teacher. It is a favorite with the children. They 
skilfully imitate the riding of the farmer, the daughter, and 
the final tumble, given when some boy cries out, “Caw!” 

Other rhymes which serve well for first grade teachers to 
have dramatized are: 

“Little Boy Blue.” 

“To Market, to Market to Buy a Plum Cake.” 

“Little Bo-Peep.” 

“Lady-bird, Ladybird, Fly away Home.” 

‘Simple Simon.” 

“Tom, Tom, the Piper’s Son.” 

“The Babes in the Wood.” 

“Bring the Hoop and Bring the Ball.” 

“Old King Cole.’ 





November 
Susan M. Kane 


The color queen, October, 
Has vanished o’er the hill, 

And left the wooded valleys, 
So bare, and cold, and still. 


But as the queen was passing, 
I saw adown the vale, 

A sober gray-cloaked fellow 
Come riding in her trail. 


The quiet didn’t please him; 
He rode among the trees, 
And set the dry leaves buzzing 

Just like a million bees. 


Then up and down the valley, 
He sent them here and there; 

While. often, just to tease them, 
He whirled them in the air. 


And, sometimes in his frolic, 
He heaped them on the heads 
Of ferns and flowers sleeping 
In little earthy beds. 


At last, he seemed quite weary 
Of all his noise and fun; 
And rode away to cloudland. 

Oh, how the clouds did run! 


They huddled all together, 

Then chuckled at their fear, 
For it was old November, 

Who wanted snowflakes, dear. 


A Song 


FLORENCE JONES HADLEY 


If you feel like sighing, sing, 
Never mind the tune; 

Let your voice rise on the breeze 
Like a lark in June. 

Singing lightens long, dull tasks, 
Cuts the days in two, 

Makes a mock of fooli h fears, 
Turns dark skies to blue. 


Here’s a truth, O laddie mine 
Lips set to a song 

Never find a way to whine 
All the whole day long. 

So, instead of sighing, sing, 
Never mind the tune — 

And you'll find December skies 
Bright as those of June. 
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Literature Outline 
Grade Ii 


ANNE Durr, Western Illinois State Normal School 
s Folk-Tales 


a Accumulative 
The House that Jack Built. (English.) 
Titty-mouse and Tatty-mouse. (English.) 
Johnny-cake. (English.) 


b Fairy Tales 
Why the Sea is Salt. (Scandinavian.) 
The Nose Tree. (German.) 
Little One-Eye, Two-Eyes, Three-Fyes. (Grimm.) 
Hansel and Gretel. (Grimm.) 
Rumplestiltskin. (Grimm.) 
Valiant Little Tailor. (Grimm.) 
Queen Bee. (Grimm.) 
Why the Bean Wears a Stripe. (Grimm.) 
The Brave Tin Soldier. (Andersen.) 
The Fir Tree. (Andersen.) 
Little Match Girl. (Andersen.) 
Ugly Duckling. (Andersen.) 
Beauty and the Beast. (French.) 
Cinderella. (Perrault.) 
The Stone Cutter. (Japanese.) 
Jack the Giant Killer. (English.) 


2 Legends 
Legend of St. Christopher. 
Legend of Bregenz. (Austrian.) 
St. George and the Dragon. (English.) 
Hans and the Wonderful Flower. (German.) 
Legend of the North Wind. (Norse.) 
Legend of William Tell. (Swiss.) 


3 Myths 

The Sun’s Sisters. (Lapland.) 
Thor’s Journey to Jotenheim. (Norse.) 
Persephone. (Greek.) 

Baucis and Philemon. (Greek.) 
King Midas. (Greek.) 

Clytie. (Greek.) 

Pandora. (Greek.) 

Golden Rod and Aster. (Greek.) 
Prometheus. (Greek.) 

Arachus. (Greek.) 

The Man in the Moon. (German.) 
The Forget-Me-Not. (German.) 
Star and the Lily. (Indian.) 
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4 Fables 
The Wolf and the Crane. (Aisop.) 
The Lark and her Young Ones. (A%sop.) 
The Fox and the Sick Lion. (A®sop.) 
The Crow and the Pitcher. (A®sop.) 
The Goose with the Golden Eggs. (A®sop.) 
The Blind Man and the Lame Man. (A®sop.) 
The Wind and the Sun. (Aésop.) 
The Crow and the Fox. (A%sop.) 
The Gourd and the Pine Tree.) (A%sop.) 
The Maid and the Pail of Milk. (A®sop.) 


5 Poetry 
Daisies. (Sherman.) 
The Four, Winds. (Sherman.) 
The Cherry Tree. (Bjornstjerne Bjornson.) 
What Robin Told. (George Cooper.) 
September. (H. H. Jackson.) 
October. (H. H. Jackson.) 
The Lost Doll. (Kingsley.) 
Hiawatha’s Chlidhood. (Longfellow.) 
Clouds. (Sherman.) 
The Spider and the Fly. (Mary Howitt.) 
March. (Lucy Larcom.) 
Seven Times One. (Jean Ingelow.) 
Nearly Ready. (M. M. Dodge.) 
Snowflakes. (M. M. Dodge.) 
Sweet and Low. (Tennyson.) 
Jack Frost. (Celia Thaxter.) 
The Child’s World. (Browne.) 
The Drum. (Field.) 
Wynken, Blynken, and Nod. (Field.) . 
Little Indian, Sioux or Crow. (Stevenson.) 
Farewell to the Farm. (Stevenson.) 
Foreign Lands. (Stevenson.) 


6 Miscellaneous 

Leak in the Dyke. (Pheebe Cary.) 

The Pied Piper. (Browning.) 

The Cricket and the Poet. (Browning.) 

The Four Winds. (Longfellow.) 

Pippa Passes. (Browning.) 

The Anxious Leaf. (H. H. Beecher.) 

Raggylug. (Thompson.) 

Robinson Crusoe. (Defoe.) 

Beautiful Joe. (Sewell.) 

Adventures of a Brownie. (Mulock.) 

Moufflon. (Ouida.) 

Grace Darling, English Heroine. (Written by a 
Member of the Family.) 





Mother Goose Blackboard Drawings — Jack and Jill 











































Primary Studies in Poetry 


ANNA WILDMAN 
November 


The leaves are fading and falling, 
The winds are rough and wild, 
The birds have ceased their calling, 
But let me tell you, my child, 


Though day by day, as it closes, 
Doth darker and colder grow, 

The roots of the bright red roses 
Will keep alive in the snow. 


And when the winter is over, 
The boughs will get new leaves; 
The quail come back to the clover, 
And the swallow back to the eaves. 


The robin will wear on his bosom 
A vest that is bright and new, 
And the loveliest wayside blossom 

Will shine with the sun and dew. 


The leaves to-day are whirling, 
The brooks are all dry and dumb; 
But let me teil you, my darling, 
The spring will be sure to come. 


There must be rough, cold weather, 
And winds and rains so wild; 
Not all good things together 
Come to us here, my child. 


So, when some dear joy loses 
Its beauteous summer glow, 
Think how the roots of the roses 
Are kept alive in the snow.— Alice Cary 


First stanza In the first three lines, is the poet talking 
about a particular day or about the whole month of Novem- 
ber? What line farther on in the poem answers this ques- 
tion? In what part of the month is this day? What time 
of day is it? Whereabouts, out-of-doors, are you? What 
are you doing? What is under your feet? What color is it? 
Do you see more than one color on the ground? Name all 
that you see. If you-teuehthe ground, how does it feel? Is 
it warm or cool? Hard or soft? Smooth or rough? What 
is far above your head? Is the sky blue or gray? Is it the 
same color as far as you can see or of different colors? Is 
the day warm or cold? How do you know? Is the air dry 
or damp? Is it stillor windy? Do you see any trees? Can 
you tell what kind you see? Where are they — near you or 
some distance away? Show by pointing in what direction 
from you they stand. What are the colors of the trunks? 
How do the branches of the trees look? What are the colors 
of the leaves that are stillon them? Do the leaves that have 
fallen all look alike? Do they all feel alike? What is the 
wind doing to you? What is it doing to the trees? Does it 
make any sound? What is it doing to the leaves? What 
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other sounds can you hear besides those made by the wind? 
If this were a pleasant summer day, what could you hear in 
the trees? Where are the birds gone? Try to think, now, of 
a great deal of country, with trees scattered over it, some in 
small groups, others growing together in groves or woods. 
Think of them with their limbs nearly bare and with fallen 
leaves lying on the ground beneath them. Think of the 
trees as rocked and bent by the “wild rough” gusts of wind 
that go rushing through their branches. 

Second stanza What kind of evenings have we in summer- 
time — light or dark? When does the daylight last longest ? 
When does the night come soonest? What kind of evenings 
has November? Why are they colder than the days? Why 
do they grow colder and colder towards the end of the month ? 
Where are you when the dark, cold evening comes? Do you 
know of any bushes that bear bright red roses? Where are 
they planted? How high are the ones of which you are 
thinking? What color are the leaves when the roses are in 
bloom? How do the roses look? How do they smell? 
How do they feel? Have you ever seen the roots of a rose 
bush? -What can you tell about them? How does the rose 
bush look in winter? How many rose bushes in different 
places can you think of at one time? Think of as many as 
you can. Now imagine that winter has come and that snow 
has fallen far and wide over the country. How does it look ? 
How does it feel? Where is it besides on the ground? How 
far in all directions can you think of the snow as lying? How 
does the air feel? If the roots of the roses and other plants 
were exposed to the sharp air, what would happen to them ? 
Are they cold under the snow-covered ground? What does 
the snow do for them? 

Third stanza Did you ever watch the little leaves coming 
out on the trees in spring-time? What can you tell about it? 
Can you draw a picture of the clover leaf? Can you paint 
it? How large a field of clover can you think of? Are the 
leaves still or in motion? How large a bird is the quail? 
Can you draw his picture? What is the color of his back? 
Of his breast? What kind of call has he? Where does he 
build his nest? What kind of flier is he? What are eaves? 
Tell-all that you can about the swallow, particularly his size, 
color, and shape. [In the International Encyclopedia, the 
American quail is identified with the Bob-White. It is about 
ten inches in length. The upper parts of the body are reddish 
brown, variegated with black, buff, and gray; the forehead 
and a band on the breast are black; the throat, the cheeks, 
and most of the under parts are white. It builds its nest on 
the ground. The swallow that builds its nest under the eaves 
is the cliff or eaves swallow. The nest is a “curious flask- 
shaped structure of pellets of owd.” This bird s of a 
“Justrous steel-blue color above, with a brownish white 
crescent on the forehead; the under parts are grayish, with a 
blue patch on the breast; the throat and the sides of the head 
are rust color.” It has a comparatively short, square tail. 
The swallow family are remarkable for their powers of flight. 
Their call is a peep. 

Fourth stanza Describe the robin. What color will his 
new vest be? Name some blossoms that grow by the way- 
side in spring-time and describe each. Which of them 
do you like best? Does dew form in winter? Are flowers 
more beautiful with the sunlight and the dew upon them? 

Fifth stanza Have you seen a brook in summer time? 
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Was the water standing still or in motion? Did it make any 
sound? What caused the sound? Have you ever seen a 
winter brook or one in late November? Are they always 
dry and dumb? When they are, what makes them so? 

Sixth stanza Is it true that we must have some weather 
that is rough and cold? Can you tell why we need it? Is 
such weather always unpleasant, or do you like a wild, stormy 
day? Do you think the poet liked the dull, cold weather of 
November? Can you recall any time when you lave had 
everything for which you wished — any day that was perfectly 
happy? Do you believe that the good things people want 
ever come to them all together? 

Seventh stanza When you do have a day that is very 
happy, will it last? Think of some great pleasure you have 
enjoyed and then try to remember whether it was spoiled in 
any way or whether it ended sooner than you wished. There 
was once a little country girl whose life was very simple. 
One summer day she was taken, for the first time, to a picnic. 
That was a wonderful event, and she was very, very happy. 
Alas! before the day was over, she was sick, too sick to care 
for anything but just to go home and have her mother take 
care of her. But the sickness would pass away, and there 
would be other picnics and still better pleasures of different 
kinds. How ought we to feel when things seem to go all 
wrong? How will it help us to 


“Think how the roots of the roses 
Are kept alive in the snow”? 


Write a short composition about a day in November. 
You might put it into the form of a story in which you tell 
what happened to some little girl or boy upon a November 
day. 


Some teachers may prefer to omit the last two stanzas of 
this poem. It will not be difficult, however, to make their 
meaning reasonably clear. Sometimes,’ words that are at 
first but imperfectly understood linger in the child’s memory 
until they become at last clothed with significance. Even 
the first five stanzas are not childish in spirit, but they have a 
simplicity, a vividness of imagery, and a quiet beauty which 
make them a valuable study for primary pupils. 





November Hints 


AnniE C. LATHAM 


life, interest, and happiness to our first grade babies, I 
believe.that month to be November. It seems to be 
full and bubbling over with good things. 

As the story of “Hiawatha” is to occupy a good part of 
the month, and is, in fact, the only good stepping stone to 
the Pilgrim story, and that ‘First Thanksgiving,” I always 
try to create my first interest and correlate all my work along 
that line. 

The school-room decorations are wonderful aids, as environ- 
ment means so much. My denim border is covered with 
pictures of Indians, which are neatly pinned and spaced, as 
neatness is our first law. The blackboard drawings tell of 
Indian life in some form. An Indian doll, canoe, cradle, 
tepee, and other such objects arranged tastefully about the 
room help the children in forming mental pictures and serve 
a special purpose when clean hands are allowed to handle. 
These articles are inexpensive and well worth the trouble of 
obtaining. 

During the summer, I gather a large quantity of birch 
bark which I carefully hoard away for constructive work at 
this time. 

The children make wigwams and canoes by means of pat- 
terns, and thus our gayly decked Indian village takes shape from 
a dingy sand-table. Three sticks and a toy stew-kettle make 
a splendid camp-fire. Branches of pine trees well stuck in 
the sand add to the effect of the village. We also cut and 
color Indian cradles and hang some from the branches. A 
piece of looking-glass forms “‘The Big-Sea Water.”’ We also 
make little booklets showing pictures of canoes, wigwams, 
etc. These are tied with ribbon and taken home with other 
work at the end of the month. 


lf we can possibly say there is one month more full of 
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During this time our morning talks are about the Indians, 
their habits, etc., but the choicest part of the day is our story 
hour when we read and commit short snatches from “ Hia- 
watha.” There are no poems taught in the first primary that 
have more intense interest for the children then these bits of 
Hiawatha. For reading we use the Hiawatha Primers. 

All this work naturally and easily leads up to the Pilgrims, 
and the story of Thanksgiving, which is really the summing 
up of all the morning talks and poems we have used in our 
Fall work, if we have carefully tried to follow the natural 
working out of nature. 

As I continue the Pilgrim work I add pictures and all other 
material just as I do for my Indian work. I also have a tiny 
log cabin, which in imagination we furnish with Pilgrim fur- 
niture, a splendid opportunity for a spicy language story. 

During this time for peg work we make Indian villages, etc., 
being extremely careful of our desk margins; this picture 
design if carefully followed, is the best type for teaching 
correct margins. 

Our paper cutting for the month consists of cutting, color- 
ing, and arranging a picture showing the family arriving at 
grandma’s for Thanksgiving dinner. This gives good oppor- 
tunity for story work. 

By this time, we have brought the children into the spirit 
of the real true Thanksgiving Story, which should bring out 
the giving as well as the getting side of the child’s nature. 

It is a custom in our schools for the children to provide 
Thanksgiving dinners for those who would otherwise have 
none. The children are very eager to do this, but I found 
for several years that this response usually took the form of 
a large quantity of potatoes, and very little of anything else. 
Not a very tasty Thanksgiving dinner. A hint from a high 
grade teacher gave me a key to fit my problem. The :hought 
came to me, why not have a pictured dinner? I at once 
began to collect pictures ef vegetables from catalogues, tin 
cans and from every source possible; also pictures of pigs 
which we named roast pork. Also pictures of crackers, nuts, 
fruits, in fact, everything pertaining to a good wholesome 
dinner. It was surprising to find how fast my collection grew, 
especially as I invited my friends to lend a helping hand. At 
the right time each child was provided with a set of pictures 

which he was allowed to paste on a sheet of drawing paper 
as neatly and prettily as possible. We talked freely as we 
worked. The results were splendid, and a much more varied 
menu resulted. I have tried this plan now for several years, 
and I find we are as well able to provide a tempting dinner 
for the unfortunate of our city, as the upper.grade children. 

Thus our month is happily and successfully ended. Ther 
has been no waste time, no dull moments. 





“Mr. Dilly-Dally” 
Susie M. Best 


Mr. Dilly-Dally 
Has a slipshod way 
Of saving for to-morrow 
The duties of to-day. 


Mr. Dilly-Dally 
Is never ready quite, 

He says, “‘ Just wait a minute,” 
From morning until night. 


Mr. Dilly-Dally 
Starts to run a race, 
But on the road he loiters, 
And some one gets the place. 


Mr. Dilly-Dally 
Dawdles precious time, 

And doesn’t dream such trifling 
Is little less than crime. 


Mr. Dilly-Dally 
Fails and comes to naught 
Because, you see, he never 
Learns to fix his thought. 
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Mother’s Day 


‘““Mother’s Day” for the glorification of motherhood has 
come to be a day generally observed by church and school, 
and in the preparation of the exercises for “‘ Mother’s Day,” 
even the smallest pupil may gain much of value. 

The little child is naturally selfish, and takes everything as 
a matter of course. He has no conception of what others, 
especially his mother, have done for him. 

The teacher can direct his mind in the right channel, and 
let the little one think it out for himself. 
“What does mother do for us?” 

mother ?” 

Teach and explain the commandment, “Honor thy father 
and thy mother that thy days may be long upon the land 
that the Lord thy God has given thee.”’ 

For the older children, several poems have been suggested, 
one to be chosen and committed to memory by each pupil. 
These poems are: “Which Loved Best,” ‘‘ Nobody Knows 
but Mother,” and ‘‘Somebody’s Mother.” 

Selections suggested to be read and studied by the older 
children are: ‘‘An Order for a Picture,” by Cary. Cowper’s 
“On Receipt of My Mother’s Picture,” and the “Boyhood 
of Gavin Dishart,” by J. M. Barrie. 

Songs suggested are: ‘“‘Home, Sweet Home,” “The Suwanee 
River,” and ‘Mother o’ Mine.” 

The influence of the mothers upon their children may be 
brought out in relating stories of the mothers of famous 
men —the mothers of Washington, Lincoln, Garfield, Mc- 
Kinley, Queen Victoria, the mother of King Edward, and 
any others that may come to mind. 


“How can we help 





First Grade Phonics Lesson 
During the first few lessons the sounds of the letters, c, k, 
r, s, t, m, f, g, m, n, p, 1, b, h, are taught. 
Then a house is drawn on the blackboard like this with 
a funny set of steps for the letters. 





o 





U 














Zs 


x 


I place the letters on the steps and the child who can tell 
the sounds of all letters can have his picture drawn in one of 
the windows. 

The children love this game. 

Then I teach a few simple families as : 


at an ack ed en 
cat can black red hen 
rat ran tack Fred ten 
fat man back sled men 


sat fan 


fed 


Jack pen 
pat pan rack Ned then 
mat tan sack bed when 


One child can go to the board and tell all the words in one 
family. Then I write sentences using some of those words 
as: 

1 The cat ran at a rat. 

2 Jack has a hen. 

3. The hen is black. 

4 Ned fed the hen. 

5 The man has a fan. 


The alphabet is taught by using cards with separate letters 
printed on each card, and by using a large green curtain or 
shade on which is written the alphabet in small and capital 
letters in white chalk. 

We play a card game with the alphabet cards. If any one 
can tell the letter on the card held up by the teacher, they 
can have the card. They then try to find the same letter 
on the shade. The one getting the most cards wins. 

The families are also printed on square cards, as: 


These are hung upon a strong string with hooks or little 
hangers, with the alphabet cards. 
The children make up words. 


They might, for instance, 
find the letter 


ae 


and hold it up with 


; an | 


making can. This is written on the black- 
board by the teacher. This is memory 
work, the words having been made in previ 
ous lessons. 

Mrs. SATTERLEE 


Don’t do these Things 


When the small boy raises his hand 
and questions you, innocently, about things 
which have become, through long use, a 
part of your inner consciousness, don’t get 
exasperated, and give him a look of una- 
dulterated contempt. Answer him as if you had just 
learned it yourself and it was the most interesting thing 
in the world. 

When you are explaining a long, hard problem, don’t start 
on top and glare fiercely at him because he doesn’t under- 
stand it, when he doesn’t even comprehend the terms that 
you use. Begin at the beginning, and see that he under- 
stands everything step by step. 


Aa 


Mary B. ATKINSON 
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Cheery Mr. Jack-O’-Lantern 


For the Jack O’Lantern the following material will be 
needed: 

A piece of thin black mounting paper 54” x 54” (or drawing 
paper that has been brushed with ink), a small strip of red 
tissue paper, small square of orange tissue paper. 

Trace and cut a pumpkin marking cyes, nose, and mouth. 
Color pumpkin orange, stem green. Prick the eyes, then cut 
them out. Do likewise with nose and mouth. Place strip of 
red tissue behind eyes and paste. Paste small yellow square 
over nose and mouth. Paste large square of orange tissue 
over all. 

When hung in the window the sunlight gives the same effect 
that a candle light gives to a real Jack-o’-lantern. 





Emma A, MYERS 





Suggestions fcr Booklets 

So many attractive booklets can be made by the children — 
booklets made to contain the spelling, language and number 
work. These booklets may be made during the manual 
training or occupation period, the leaves cut out and the 
lessons written on them at any time the teacher so desires. 

A uniform pattern is necessary, however, but the children 
may use their individual taste in decorating their covers. 

A clock booklet is made by taking a sheet of drawing paper 
6 x 9”. For the pattern of the clock, fold the sheet length- 
wise to get the centre crease. Open, fold over upper right 
and upper left hand corners to center crease, making a point. 
Cut off the triangles folded under and use as a pattern for the 
covers and leaves of the booklet. 

The following language lesson (suggested) may be written 
therein: 

This is a clock. 

Clocks tell us the time. 

A clock has hands and a face. 

The face of the clock is «alled the dial. 

People used to tell time by a sun-dial. 

The shadow that the sun made upon the dial told them the 
time. 

Now we tell time by clocks and watches. 


THE STORY OF AN OWL 
Fold a 6 x 9” sheet of drawing paper on its short diameter. 
Open and color the outside a light brown. Draw a derk 
red strip on each side of the crease about }” wide. Color the 
corners dark red. In the middle of the front cover print 
carefully (from the board), ‘““The Owl’s Story.” 
On the middle of the left inside cover let the children draw 
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and color the picture of an owl, freehand, or from a pattern. 
Beneath the picture and inside the back cover write: 

I am an owl. 

I live in a tree. 

I have.big eyes but I cannot see in the day. 

I sleep then. 

At night I wake up and fly about. 

I have strong claws and a strong beak. 

I eat mice. 


A map booklet may be made as follows: 

From a piece of white drawing paper cut an 8” circle. 
Make circular leaves to correspond. Color the covers a light 
blue. Draw freehand (or from a pattern) a map of North 
and South America. (This map is drawn on the front cover.) 
Color the map a dark red. Tie the covers and leaves to- 
gether with a bit of red ribbon. In the booklet write a simple 
geography lesson. 

The earth is round. There are two hemispheres: the 
Eastern and the Western. North and South America are 
in the -Western Hemisphere. They are continents. 


Have the children cut and color booklets in the shape of a 
séed. Color the covers brown. In the booklet write “‘The 
Story of a Seed.” 

I am a hard brown seed. When I am planted in the 
ground I will throw off my brown coat. I will send down 
little roots. I will send up a tiny green stem. Leaves will 
grow on the stem. My root will drink the moisture from the 
earth. The sun will warm me. I will grow to be a strong, 
hardy plant. 

M. M. Grant 





Cupboards for Seat Work 


We are all familiar with the fruit cupboards made by 
folding an oblong of paper in two, and then opening, folding 
the ends back to the center and creasing. 

But have you tried drawing and coloring berries, peaches, 
and other fruits on the jars and covering them with oiled 
paper? Colored pictures of fruit cut from catalogues may 
be cut out and pasted on and the oiled paper, cut to fit the 
jars, neatly pasted over. The screw covers cut from dull 
tinfoil and pasted on make the fruit cupboard complete and 
elaborate. The oiled paper cut tp fit the jelly glasses and 
pasted on tones down the colors, also. 

Using the idea of cupboards we have also made clothes, 
china, and kitchen closets. For the clothes closets we drew 
a line near the top for a shelf and cut out a hat, a muff, 
traveling bag, or like articles, and pasted them on. Under- 
neath we pasted dresses, skirts and other garments cut from 
fashion sheets. 

For the china and kitchen closets we folded our papers, 
drew lines for shelves, and filled the china closet with pretty 
glass and china dishes, the kitchen closet with pans and bottles, 
cut from advertisements. 

With small classes, or clever children, the china closets 
may have glass doors. Cut the doors down to the frame 
work and paste oiled paper on the inside. If one has a large 
supply of the envelopes with oiled paper openings, used by 
some business houses, these may be utilized. They form 
very satisfactory doors. 

CERIDWEN SAMUEL 


The Sunshine 


Mauve M. GRANT 
Did you ever think when the sky is black, 
“ And the raindrops fill the air, 
That behind the curtain of gray-black clouds, 
The sun is shining there? 


Why, the sun is always shining, dear, 
Tis only that we can’t see, 

For the clouds are gray, and they get in the way, 
But the sun is as bright as can be. 
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When We Speak Pieces 


Atice E. ALLEN 


Ill 


(Nore The four, six, and eight-lined verses of this series are 
specially arranged for very young children. As’it is easier for begin- 
ners to speak, if not alone, many of the “pieces” are planned for two 
or more .ogive. And because, often, it seems best to include a number 
of littie folks in one exercise, some simple rhymed plays are given. 
These are easier to learn and remember than prose because of the 
rhythm and rhyme. Usually they are so arranged that each child has 
but one or two lines to say.) 


The Twilight Month 


November, you’re the twilight month 
When night comes unawares — 

In your soft hush, the little flowers 
Kneel down to say their prayers. 


The Time for Thanksgiving 


God chose the gray month of the year 
When cold and frost and storm begin, 

When earth is dark and skies are drear 
To put Thanksgiving in! 


The Glad Things 


I counted all the glad things 
The year had brought to me, 
I meant to count the sad things, too, 
And bad things — don’t you see? 
But the glad things take all the figures I know — 
I shall have to let the sad bad things go! 


Smile Time 
I saw a dozen little smiles 
Chase off a scowl from Marjorie’s brow — 
“Just run away,” I heard them say, 
“No place for you:Thanksgiving Day — 
It’s our time now!” 


A Welcome Guest 


(May be given, if preferable, by a number of children in concert- 
Hold wish-bones out of sight, until fourth line of second stanza, when 
they are held high.) 

I am coming to your feast, 
That you may depend on — 
Long slim arms and funny head — 
Not a leg to stand on! 
Serve you turkey, chicken, duck — 
I'll be there and bring ‘Good Luck!” 


Bosom-friend of ev’ry fowl, 
Such a little witch-bone — 

You have guessed your guest, of course? 
Mistress Thankful Wishbone! 

Serve you turkey, chicken, duck — 

I'll be there — and bring ‘‘Good Luck!” 


An Upset Pie 


Upon the shelf, with turkey brown, 
The Pumpkin-pie stood upside-down, 
I heard her whisper, with a frown — 
“Before me come soup, fish, and meat, 
And ev’ry vegetable, 


And ev’ry guest will eat and eat, 
As much as he is able. 
Ice cream, of course, they can’t forget — 
Really I do feel quite upset — 
When my turn comes, you will agree, 
No one will care a fig for me!” 


A Thanksgiving Wish 
(For a little girl, setting her table) 
I’m setting, now, my table — 
It’s pretty as can be — 
I wish that Baby Peregrine 
Could come to eat with me. 


Remember would be welcome, 
Or pretty prim Desire, 

And Love and Wrestling could pop corn 
Before my little fire. 


I have some nuts and apples, 
And jam-tarts, one, two, three — 
I want a real live Pilgrim child 
To come and eat with me, 


First Cousins 
One pumpkin-pie is missing from off the pantry-shelf, 
I wouldn’t tell the secret — but — I — saw — her — go — 


myself 
Out with the Jack-o’lantern, when the moon was getting low, 
There’s a family party somewhere — they’re first cousins, 


don’t you know? 


All Greek 


(For four little folks, with ear of corn, artificial poppy, basket of 
fruit, and little toy pig. P 


First 
Here is an ear of golden corn 
Second 
Here is a poppy bright and big; 
Third 
Here is a basket heap’d with fruit; 
Fourth 
Here is a merry little pig. 
All 
These are the offerings, ’tis said, 
The little Greeks brought their Demeter — 
You know it is all Greek to us — 
We think our own Thanksgiving’s sweeter! 
Too Bad 
(Recitation for one boy, or four, as desired.) 
First 


Maybe, it’s better to be a boy 
Of the twentieth century, brimful of joy. 
Second 
That far-off time of 1620 
Had hard things to bear and do — a plenty. 
Third 
But it seems to me in one way, at least, 
The Pilgrim Fathers outdid our feast — 
Fourth 
We’ve only one dinner — it seems quite wrong — 


All 
Their Thanksgiving Feast was three days long! 
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Thinking Caps 
(For three little girls, one showing hats and <aps, the others talking) 


Please, Madam Milliner, we see 

You’ve caps with quills and caps with straps, 
But show us quickly as you can 

The latest thing in thinking-caps. 


’Cause teacher said — discouraged quite — 
No use to study books and maps — 
She’d be so thankful if we’d get 
And wear awhile our thinking caps! 


Unless we do, she won’t be glad 
Thanksgiving Day a bit, perhaps — 

Please show us, quickly as you can, 
The latest thing in thinking caps! 


Indian Summer 


(For two boys in Indian suits) 
First 
Here are two little Indians — war-paint and all — 
(One after the other) 
Chief Red Leaf and Chief Silver Wing — 
We have come from the Land of the Junes, far away, 
Your Indian Summer to bring. 
Second 
The great sun is smoking a peace-pipe, perhaps — 
The smoke is so thick in the east, 
The harvests are gathered — 
Both 
Please ask us to stay, 
Anc help with your Thanksgiving Feast! 


The Popcorn Man 
(For selected child and whole school, in chorus) 
Child 
There is a little popcorn man lives somewhere in our grate, 
Till someone sets the fire alight he always has to wait — 
But when the fire begins to burn, then he begins to pop — - 
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All 
Whatever the weather or time of year, 
‘*There’s always a song somewhere, my dear!” 
So come, all ye thankful people, come, 
The song of November is Harvest Home! 


(Lead in singing “Come, Ye Thankful People, Come,” or any Harvest 
Hymn.) 


What We're Thankful For 


ELEANOR CAMERON 





(An Exercise for twelve boys, selected from the smallest.) 


First Boy (looking at the others, who are sitting around in easy 
positions on a rug and kindergarten chairs) 


Thanksgiving Day is here once more, 
Now, boys, what are you thankful for? 


Second Boy 
Apples round and ripe and sweet, 
Ready just to roast and eat, 
Safely picked and stored away 
For each coming winter day. 
Skins all red and golden glow, 
Pulp as white as drifted snow. 
I love apples, so you see 
No boy could more thankful be. 


Third Boy 

Pumpkins all a shining gold, 
Big as any boy could hold, 
Fragrant, tempting, every one 
Ripened by the’ summer sun. 
Here’s a Hallowe’en surprise, 
With two staring yellow eyes, 
And a fine Thanksgiving treat, 
Luscious pumpkin pies to eat. 


Fourth Boy 


low, All Rich full ears of golden corn 
ins, . aaa ape Of the rain and sunshine born. 
With a pip, pip, pop, and a pip, pip, pop, a bushel of corn All the sunny autumn through, 
_., _pops he, ay . ‘ On their tall stalks, swayed and grew. 
With a pip, pip, pop, and a pip, pip, pop, and a pip, pip, Now the ears are gathered in, 
t of poppity! Safely stored in roomy bin. 





Child 
But when the fire is dying down — its light upon the wall — 


Food for winter, spring and fall; 
And I’m thankful for it all. 


The pip, pip, pop of the popcorn man you scarcely hear at all. Fifth boy 
Throw on a piece of pine wood — and back he’ll come to Onions with their silvery shine, 
pop — Sixth boy 
All Ripe tomatoes off ‘the vine, 
With a pip, pip, pop, and a pip, pip, pop, a bushel of corn — Seventh boy 
you'll see — Cabbage white and firm and sweet, 
With a pip, pip, pop, and a pip, pip, pop, and a pip, pop, Eighth boy 
poppity! Large potatoes good to eat, 
Ninth boy 
. Parsni ellow as the sun, 
; Song Hunting Tenth boy ps y 
(Exercise for four children with fruit, corn, or vegetables.) Beets, delicious every one, 
All 
We’ve been out song-hunting — the weather was drear— Eleventh boy 
“But there’s always a song somewhere, my dear!” Turnips, firm and hard to beat, 
Help our fine Thanksgiving treat. 
First Twelfth boy 
I looked in the meadow — there wasn’t a bird, . Wagons heaped with precious grain, 
A bee or a flower, yet a song I heard. i Ripened on the field and plain, 
Where it grew each passing hour 
Second Far the coming winter’s flour. 
I looked in the woodland — I hunted long, 
The brook was still — yet I heard a song. All 
These, we name, and many more 
Third Blessings from the earth’s rich store, 


I looked in the garden — frozen ground, 
Not a sunbeam out — yet a song I found. 


More than we could think or say 
Fill our hearts with thanks to-day. 
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The First Thanksgiving 
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CHARACTERS 


(Men — Dressed like Pilgrims, with steeple hats, etc. 
Bennie 
Arthur 
Harry 
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(Women —— Dressed like Pilgrim women, and holding dolls.) 
Rose 
Ida 
Alice 
Loretta 
Dora 


SCENE | 
(Pilgrim men and women talking, women seated.) 

Bennie We have been in this good country a whole year 
now; our vegetables have grown well and our harvest is 
plentiful. God has been kind to us in many ways. Let us 
have a holiday of Thanksgiving, to give thanks to God for 
His goodness. 

Arthur That is a good plan. 
Thanksgiving. 

Rose How shall we keep this holiday, and how long shall 
it last ? 

Bennie It shall last three days. Every morning we will 
go to church and pray. The rest of each day shall be spent 
in games, sports and good times. On the third day we will 
have a great feast. 

Ida Yes, that will be good; and we women will cook 
some of every kind of vegetable. 

Harry And we men will go hunting in the woods for deer 
and wild turkeys. This will give us meat for the feast. We 
will catch some fish for our Thanksgiving dinner, too. 

Alice We must invite our good friends, the Indians, to eat 
dinner with us. They have been so kind, and have helped 
us so much; we must invite them, surely. 

Loretta Yes, we must invite the Indians to our Thanks- 
giving feast. 

(All sing Thanksgiving Hymn.)’ 


Let us have a holiday of 


Thanksgiving Hymn 
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Arthur 1 will go and ask the Indians now 
the holiday begin ? 

Bennie Let it begin next Tuesday, and last till Thursday; 
on this day we will have the big feast. (Exit Arthur) 

Dora It will be a fine thing, and a fitting way to give 
thanks to our God. 

Rose The children must have such a good time that they 
will never forget our First Thanksgiving. 

Harry We must ask all the Pilgrims in Plymouth to help 
us. 

(Re-enter Arthur.) 

Arthur 1 met Samoset as I was going through the woods; 
I toid him about our Thanksgiving plans and asked him and 
his friends to come to the feast. 

Ali What did he say? What did he say? 

Arthur He said, “English good to Indians; 


When shall 


we come; 
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we help, too.” But I do not know what he meant, nor how 
they are going to help us. 

Ida 1 am glad they are coming. Well, we will put our 
babies to bed, and then begin right away to get ready for the 
holiday. (Exit men —women sing lu!laby to babies.) 


Pilgrim Lullaby 
N. B. H. 


Seer 
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Loud -ly the wild things call, 
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Go ——— 


sleep - ing, 
All rights reserved. 
(Exit women, «ith sleeping babies) 
SCENE Il 
(The Thanksgiving table. Enter women with real or image 


inary dishes, and set table. Enter men, escorting Indians. 
All take places, standing about table.) 


Bennie This is the last day of our Thanksgiving. Now 
the dinner is all ready, so let us eat. Then we will play 
games and have a good time. But before we eat, let us pray. 

(Still standing, all bow heads and repeat.) 





Saar 
a ne 
But ba-bies are safe - ly 


to guard them all. 














+f === 


With moth-ers 








“Dear Father, always kind and good, 
Send down Thy blessing on this food; 
Be with us on this happy day, 
Watch o’er our Pilgrim band alway. 
(All sit and begin to eat) 
Loretta It was so kind of the Indians to bring three deer 
for this feast. 
First Indian Indian glad to come; 
Ida_ I wish all the Indians liked us. 
are not kind to us, as you are. 
Second Indian We good Indians; 
Alice Thank you, Samoset; 
much. 
Harry Yes, you showed us how to plant our corn. 
Loretta And you helped us build our houses. 
Arthur Now our dinner is finished, let us go out and play 
games. 
Third Indian Can Indians come, too? 
Dora Yes, the Indians must come, and we’ll play some 
of our English games. 
(All leave table and form a ring) 
Ida _ Let’s play the ‘‘ Lassie” game.* 
Alice All right, you go into the ring. 
(After several minutes of this game, Loretta says) 
Loretta Now let’s play “Drop the handkerchief”;* who 
has a handkerchief ? 
(Play continues for a short time) 
First Indian Night coming; Indian must go home. 
Second Indian Yes, Indian must go home. 
Rose Before you go, let us sing our Thanksgiving song 
again. 
(All stand in ring, hands joined, and sing the hymn again; 
then Indians leave, amid “goodbyes” and “ good-nights.”’) 


* Substitute any other games for 


Amen.” 


Indian like English. 
Some of the Indians 


we help English. 
you have helped us very 


those mentioned. 
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PLANS FOR NOVEMBER 


HOPE DESIRE’S THANKSGIVING 
THE PILGRIMS THE INDIANS 


See Book I., Teachers’ Guide Series 


When First WeGo ToSchool 


By M. HELEN Becxwirs, Author of “In Mythland.” 
It is by a practical teacher, and full to overflowing: with hints, 
suggestions, stories, and devices for Every Monts in the year. 


Fully Illustrated. Cloth. 12mo. Price, 50 cents 


NOVEMBER 
PLAYS AND EXERCISES 


1 Primary Grades 

(a) Six Little Fruits—Guessing Exercise. 
. (b) Thanksgiving. School and eighteen selected pupils. 

Chorus Thanksgiving; Jack-o’-Lantern; The Pumpkin Pie. 
2 Intermediate Grades 

(a) November Days. For thirty pupils. 

(6) Thanksgiving Frolic. Jack Frost at Home; Jack Frost 
and Elves; Eve of Thanksgiving. Songs, Motions, etc. 

(c) Davs of Long Ago. Colonial Entertainment. I First 
Washing Day; II Preparing for the Feast. 


54 pages Price, 20 cents 


Educational Publishing. Company 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 








Christmas Greeting Booklets 


Just the Thing to Present to Your School Pupils 
or Friends at Christmas 


Our Souvenirs consist of 12 page 
booklets, including the cover, size 
34x 5 inches, deckle edge, tied with 
an elegant silk tassel. Cover is ex- 
actly as shown herewith, engraved 
in green on good cardboard. The 
ifiside contains appropriate verses 
and illustrations. For Schools we 
print the names of School, Dis- 
trict Number, Township, County, 
State, names of Teacher, Scholars, 
and School Board, which matter you 
must send us when you order. 

Remember these souvenirs are 
not the ordinary printed kind. but 
they are engraved, thus making 
them richer in appearance. We 
also have souvenirs that are printed 
in colors and gold that are very 


pretty. - 
These souvenirs can be had with 
or without photo of teacher. 


photo is wanted you must send us a 
photograph of yourself and we will 
make a small photo to appear on 
front of each souvenir. le can 
copy a large or small ay 
but if you want the best results 
pie ise sent us the best photograph you have, as it will be returned uninjured. 
hotos are guaranteed to be first-class and will not fade. 

Prices: 10 or less without photo 7oc., additional ones 6c. each. With photo 
10 or less 85c., additional ones 7c. each. Elegant transparent envelopes to 
match at sc. per dozen. We pay the postage. Send a 2c. stamp for samples. 

These souvenirs are also made up without the names of teacher or scholars, 
but with the words, “ The spirit of the season prompts me to extend to you my 
sincere wishes for a Very Merry Christmas and a Happy, Prosperous New Year, 
ee ee ” and can be presented or mailed to your friends. 
These are 2c. without photo and 3c. each with photo, postpaid. ‘These are 
usually sold at 4 and sc. each. Remittance must accompany all orders and if 
goods are not exactly as represented you may return them and your money will 
be cheerfully refunded. If any errors occur in your order due to our careless- 
ness we will reprint it free of charge. That’s the way we have been doing 
business for 12 years. 


SEIBERT PRINTING CO. 


(The Old Reliable Souvenir Firm) 
Box 319 Canal Dover, Ohio 




















Booklets for Wlustration 


New material that provides for actual book illustra- 
tion in the art class, including the designing of cover and 


Beautify Your Holiday Color Work 


Bw the Use of 


Bradley's Designs for Wlumination 
From Drawings by NATHANIEL L. BERRY and ORA STRANGE 


A series of beautiful quotations with decorations in outline to be filled 
in or illuminated with color. Not only do they make the holiday art work 
more effective, but they help develop a true appreciation of color harmony, 
and impress upon the pupil a correct arrangement of color and typog- 
raphy to assist in the embellishment and expression of a given thought. 


A PARTIAL LIST OF SUBJECTS 
Thanksgiving 
“’Tis Not the Feast” - = 60s, 
Christmas Greeting e “ 20c., 
Merry Christmas * “ 30c., 


per dozen 50c., Postage 5c. 


Bradley's 
Tinted “Bull’s Eye’’ Paper 


For drawing, mounting, and construction work. 


Twenty artistic colors, put up in sizes 6x9, 9x12, and 


embellishment of title page. Send for special circular. 12x18. Write for sample book. 





MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


New York 
Chicago: Thomas Charles Co. 


Philadelphia Atlanta 


San Francisco 
Kansas City: Hoover Brothers. 
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PHONIC STORIES 
The AY Family 


ALICE E. ALLEN 


If] 


Some members of the AY Family have a “‘ Joke on Dicky” 
which they want to tell you. 

(The teacher repeats each line and writes the words in paren- 
theses on the blackboard for the children to pronounce.) 


Dicky was up at break of (day) 

And off to Grandma’s miles a(way). 

On the train he rode for just half (pay) — 

A (day) and a night he meant to (stay). 

At Grandma’s house was cousin (May), 

Uncles and Aunties, jolly and (gay), 

All sorts of work, all sorts of (play), 

And a table so full it seem’d it would (sway) 

With good things to eat, and no one said 
(“Nay”)! 

So Dick ate his fill that Thanksgiving (Day). 


Toot! Toot! Back home he flew away, — 
Said the big conductor, “No more half (pay), 
You’ve grown so big, full fare to (day)!” 

It seem’d to Dick that he must be (gray), 

As old he felt as Old Dog (Tray), 

His heart stood still, not a penny (stray) 

In any one of his pockets (lay). 

Where could he go? Where could he (stav)? 
Somewhere he heard a donkey (bray) — 
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Could he borrow him? 
a passing (dray)? 

Dick woke — straight out of 
a golden (ray) 


Or 


Wink’d the Man in the 
| Moon, like a friendly 
" (fay). 


“T have such dreams,” Dick 
heard him (say), 

“If I get too full on Thanks- 
giving (Day)!” 





(Would you like the ING Family 
to tell you a Christmas Story ?) 





The Pumpkin 


(A Cut-up Story) 
Atce Cook FULLER 


The farmer had ploughed 
his field to stir up the earth 
and make it loose and soft 
so that it would catch and 
hold the rain, and had 
broken up the dirt with a 
harrow. He was now ready 
to plant his corn. 





The ground was marked off and places made 
in which to plant the grains of corn so that 
they would not be too close together. These 
places where the corn was dropped were 
called “hills” of corn. 


He and his boys planted five grains of corn 
in each hill. In every sixth hill they dropped 
two long flat seeds. The moist earth made the 
seeds swell and they soon cracked open. From 
the inside of the seeds came tiny sprouts. These 
grew upward until they reached the light. 





When the first blade of corn peeped from the 
ground like a pretty green ribbon, another 
kind of leaf came also. This was rounded and 
rather long. It was really two leaves pressed 
together and wearing a queer little, hard, yellow 
cap. 





This cap was the outer part of the seed which 
had been planted with the corn. 





Soon the queer cap fell off, and the leaves 
spread apart. The sunshine and rain coaxed 


the vine to grow, and the ground helped to 
(Continued on page 558) 
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NOTES 


ENGLAND 


“Statistics of Public Education in Eng- 
land and Wales,” by the British Board of 
Education, have just been published as a 
blue book. They show that there are in 
England and Wales 29,199 schools, provid- 
ing accommodations for 7,082,800 children. 
Voluntary schools numbered 13,044, with 
3,114,708 places, and there were 8155 coun- 
cil schools, accommodating 3,968,092 chil- 
dren. The denominational schools and 
their accommoditions were: Church of 
England, 11,008 schools and 2,468,062 
places; Wesleyan, 242 schools and 81,477 
places; Romana Catholic, 1073 schools and 
391,864 places, and Jewish, 12 schools and 
10,554 Places. Classed as “undenomina- 
tional and ether schools were 522 schools, 
with accommodation for 130,177 scholars. 
In the certified schools for the blind there 
was accommodition for 2213; deaf, 4167; 
mentally defective, 11,689; physically de- 
fective, 4418, and epileptic, 464. 

The number of schools in England were 
19,348, of which 12,366 were voluntary, pro- 
viding accommodation for 6,638,786 chil- 
dren. In Wales the number of schools 
was 1851 (678 being voluntary), with ac- 
commodation for 513,360 children. In 
England, 157,407 teachers were employed 
in the ordiniry public elementary schools, 
and in Wales 14,182. The average attend- 
ance during the school year was 4,976,416 
in England and 387,690 in Wales. 

In England, 316,581 girls attended cook- 
ery classes, while 174 boys attended simi- 
lar courses. Other special classes were 
attended as follows: Laundry work, 118,- 
160; housewifery, 24,920; combined do- 
mestic subjects, 6768; dairy work, 130; 
gardening, 1022 girls and 32,276 boys; 
handicraft (other than light woodwork), 
223,591, and light woodwork, 882. 

The staff of adult teachers in the Eng- 
lish schools was composed as follows: 
Certificated, 30,101 men and 61,351 women; 
uncertificate1 (including provisionally cer- 
tificated, 5021 men and 35,427 women; sup- 
plementary, 43 men and 13,817 women; 
provisional assistant teachers, 68 men and 
392 women; and student teachers, 773 men 
and 1551 women. 

The number of grant-aided secondary 
schools in England was 841, with 8825 
teachers and 141,149 pupils. There were 
also 35 recognized technical institutions, 
the number of teachers being 736 and the 
number of students on account of whom 
grants were made 2584. 


Patri’s Waite Patcu. By Angelo 
Patri, Principal in the Public Schools of 
New York City. Cloth, 12mo. 216 pages, 
with illustrations. Price, 40 cents. New 
York, Cincinnati and Chicago: American 
Book Company. 

This story is for supplementary reading in 
the fourth and fifth years of school. In its 
original Italian version it has been very popu- 
lar with children, and is here adequately 
translated for the first time for American 
schools. It tells of the adventures of a little 
boy who dreains that he is changed into an 
ant. The wonderful social organization of 
the ants is clearly and interestingly de- 





to Reduce Dust in Schoolrooms 


It is now a well-established fact that dust is accountable for the spreading of 
more contagious diseases among school children than any other single cause. 

Modern science and practical experience both prove that many diseases are 
held in check by simple precautionary measures. away with dust and many 
dangerous diseases may be averted. A simple dust preventive is at hand in 


STANDARD 
FLOOR DRESSING 


It is keeping down dust in thousands of schools with a success that is extremely grati- 
fying. Treat floors three or four times a year with Standard Floor Dressing for the best 
results. By keeping down the dust it prevents the circulation of germs, and tests have proved 
94 per cent of all living organisms coming in contact with the dressing are killed. 

Besides being a dust preventive, Standard Floor Dressing is an effective 
floor preservative and labor saver. Will notevaporate. Pays for itself many 
times over. WNotintended for household use. 

In’ order that you may be convinced of the merits of Standard 
Floor Dressing, we will apply itto the floor of one room or 
corridor in Scho»! or other public building FREE OF ALL COST. 

To localities far removed from our agencies, we will 
send sample, with full direction for applying. 

Sold in barrels and cans of varying sizes. Send for testimonials, 
reports and book, “ Dust and its Dangers.” 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
Incorporated) 
































TEAC cron sooo: FREE 





Wake up the love-of-country spirit in your pupils. Make patriots of them. It 
means the making of better citizens; better men and women; better fathers and 
mothers. You owe it to yourselvestodothis. And the splendid big flag 
we send you will not cost you one cent either! 

Tell your pupils about it today. See if they don’t enter 
WRITE U & heart and soul into the plan. Here is how you can get this 
and Lincoin FREE big flag free: 
Pictures .....<—«=<«<=s2» Write us and we will at once send you postpaid 55 of our 


Emblematic Flag Buttons in the beautiful National colors. They make handsome shirtwaist sets and coat 
lapel ornaments. Give these to the children and let them sell them at 10 cents each. They can dispose 
ofthe lotin afew hours and will enjoy doing it. Then send us the proceeds and we will immediately 
ship you, all charges prepaid, one of our big 5x8feet Bunting Flags, 48 stars, sewed on both sides, 


Standard U. S. Flag, for indoor or outdoor use. Guaranteed not to fade. The same flag that would 


cost you $4 or $5in any retailstore. And this way you get it absolutely free for your school. 


energy in getting the flag without 


are not out one penny. 
oe ARE THE PICTURES OF THE PATRIOTS “WASHINGTON” id 


colors, and framed in solid black 2-inch frame. 
same plan as the wing. 

children, and we will send either Washington’s or Lincoln's picture securely 
poet and express paid to your station. We furnish either Washington or Lincoln 


Don’t wait until tomorrow. Talk to your pupils about it today. The School Board will applaud your 
ering them and your pupils will love you all the more. 
a@ Write today for Buttons, we will send them postpaid and you 


AND “LINCOLN” ON YOUR SCHOOL WALL? 
We furnish them suitable for schools 20x24 inches in size, beautiful photo 
You can procure them on the 
Write for 35 buttons, send us the $3.50 when sold by the 





ttons or the Flag buttons. Please state kind of buttons you desire us 
md you. 4&@# After you have secured the flag or picture for your school we 


se 
will pay you cash for writing a few letters for us to other teache: 


rs. 
MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., 107 Meridian St., ANDERSON, INDIANA 





FAIRBANKS’ 


HOME 
GEOGRAPHY 


Cloth 236 pages Price, 60 cents 


_It is written by a person who has studied children and knows their 


scribed; their battles, their work and play, mental aptitude and abilities. He would have them learn to observe first, 
and their insect neighbors and enemies —jread and talk, and, later on, study. This is common sense, and founded on 
the bees, the wasps, the antlons, the] psychological and physiological laws of growth. 





caterpillars, and the grubs — Il - Kv ional ethod 
ves ‘ely pencved. tie Gl wie Tana ee See a See ey eens 
ed the book will not only learn what wonder- seanias 


ful creatures ants and bees are, but will 
never again be cruel to even the most in- 
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(Continued from page 556) 
feed it, and so did the air. Soon ‘soft heart- 
shaped little green leaves appeared, which grew 


prickly like the hollow stems, as’ they grew 
older. 





One sunshiny day, when the vine had spread 
all over the ground near the corn hill and among 
the other stalks of corn, too, down among the 
big leaves which were almost a foot across, 
appeared a beautiful big yellow blossom! 
Then another, and another! 


They shone for days among the green leaves, 
then wilted and fell off. In their place appeared 
round green balls. ‘They grew in the sunshine, 
and the rain washed the big leaves and gave 
water to the earth for the roots of the vine. 





Soon the first green ball to appear had grown 
so large that you could tell plainly what it was 
—a real live pumpkin! 





It be- 


The farmer 


Now the pumpkin began to ripen. 
came a beautiful orange-yellow. 
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cut it from the vines at the same time that 
he cut all of the others. “‘What a beauty!” 
he'said, as he rolled it into the cellar-the very 
last of all. | 





There it lay until the day before Thanks- 
giving Day, when the farmer’s boy brought it 
up from the cellar for his mother. She cut it 
in halves, took out the seeds from the inside, 
and put them to dry, to be used for seed the 
next spring. 





The hard outside part she cut off and fed to 
the cow. It was sweet, and the cow liked it 
very much. The hard part next to the rind 
was then cooked, and made into spicy golden- 
brown pies. 








How good they were! The farmer and his 
wife and all of their children and their grand- 
children gathered at the old home for Thanks- 
giving Day. And one of the nicest things 
which they had at the big dinner was the pies 
made from the big golden pumpkin. And 
every one praised the farmer, and said, “That 
surely was a prize pumpkin!”’ 





Blackboard Drawing for November 





Possibilities in Paper Cutting 


Grace M. PoorsaucH 


The history stories used during November furnish an 
abundance of material which can be used effectively in cut 
pictures and borders. Sufficient practice in simple landscape 
cutting having been given during October, the children will 
be able to make the cut picture which is given this month 
without difficulty. 

For the making of this picture, the hektograph is indis- 
pensable. The trees, Puritans, collars, cuffs and apron 
should be hektographed. 


ORDER OF CUTTING THE PICTURE 


First lesson — sky, snow, trees. 
Second lesson — Puritans, collars, cuffs, apron. 
Third lesson — Folding the Puritan cap. 
For this cap use a square 2} x 2}”. 
(For description see Primary Epucation, November, 
1909.) 
(Continued on page 560) 
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A Directory of Leading Teachers’ Agencies 


“An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards and teachers.’’ 
It is a legitimate and helpful business. Some of the very best and most successful educators in public schvols, colleges and 
private schools, have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. The following excellent teachers’ agencies are man- 
aged by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 


“The right teacher in the right position means the bigbest success for both teacber and scbool.”’ 


~ 














A 





LL 
NOTES 


—In order that the young women stu- 
dents in the home economics department 
of the University of Wisconsin may learn 
to “‘keep house”’ in a scientific manner, the 
University is equipping a model house for 
the use of the department. The building 
is a modern six-room cottage and is being 
fitted up to serve as an example of how the 
average American home should be fur- 
nished and managed to promote the highest} § 
welfare of the family. Not only will the 
cottage furnish a striking example of what 
is correct in household decoration, including 
the use of floor coverings and wall decora- 
tions, pictures and their uses, etc., but it will 
also furnish an opportunity for the students 
to learn how to arrange a house so as to se- 
cure proper lighting, ventilation, and water 
supply, to allow the heating to be done in the 
most economical manner, and to permit the 
household duties to be performed with the 
greatest ease and efficiency possible. Cin- 
cinnati has also taken another step forward 
in education by planning to open a model 
flat as a part of the city’s public school sys- 
tem. There high school girls will receive 
training in home-making and housekeeping. 
The Board of Education will fit up the flat 
and turn it over to Miss Charlotte Ullrich, 
supervisor of domestic science. The girls 
are to clean the flat, paint the floors make 
curtains and, install the furniture, sup- 
plied by the ‘Board of Education. ‘We 
will virtually live in the flat,” said Miss 
Ullrich. 


THE VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE OF THE 
YourH. By Meyer Bloomfield. Boston, 
New York, Chicago: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 

With the wider establishment of vacational 
schools, we are confronted with the prob- 
lem of guiding young people in a wise 
choice, if they are to get real advantage 
out of such schools or courses of study. 
Only a very small percentage of youth have 
pronounced aptitude for one vocation or 
profession above another, and the task of 
guiding them in a wise choice of studies is 
a serious one. This book is the fruit of 
wide experience in such work and is full of 
grand council and suggestion. 


THE RIVERSIDE READERS. By James 
H. Van Sickle and Wilhelmina Seegmiller. 
Boston, New York, Chicago: Houghton, 
Mifflin Company. 

This is one of the most attractive sets of 
reading books it has been our good fortune 
to see. The second and third books have 
now been issued and both are full of ma- 
terial which should delight children and 
teachers. The stories are both new and 
old, but they are all charmingly told by 
writers who have had marked success in 
story making for children. They alternate 
with verses that are equally well chosen. 
The illustrations, which are in color, are 
unusually successful in picturing the char- 
acteristic attitudes of little children and 
for a delightful feature of the readers. 





Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Ass’t. Manager. 


Go Beacon Street, Boston. 


Telephone Connection 





The Salary your qualifications deserve is increased by an cgency registration. 


5 C has filled these pusitions iu public and private schools 

SYRACUSE TEACHE! extending its operatiuns frum the Atlantic sea board to 

Manual Trainivug. Traveling Compauions, $709, Lea pais, $1200, Assistants, $800, Languages, 

$1800, Physical Culture, $650, ye $500, Primary, $450, Music, Governesses, $500, Drawing, $600 
Domestic Science, $700. Kindergarten, $500, Critic. $1200, Supervisors, $1200, Elocution, $600. 

NOAH LEONARD, Pb.D., Manager, 4, The Hier, Dept. F, Syracuse, N. ¥ 








An agency registration places you in touch with vacancies of whole sections of the country. 





SYRACUSE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


TEACHERS fear no examinations after taking our DRILL COURSE by mail. We prepare for any cer- 
tificate you want, County, City, State EXAMINATIONS. CUURSES in all subjects for civil service, kinder- 
garten, home study. 50,000 Students. 

NOAH LEONARD, A.M., Manager, The Hier, Dept. G, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





You will never rise higher than your aspirations; an agency registration broadens your opportunities to rise. 


A N A GENCY is valuable in proportion to its 

influence. If it merely hears 
of vacancies and tells is something but if it 
you about them THAT is asked to recommend 
a teacher and r 


you that is more. = RECOMMENDS 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 











Agencies are largely responsible for the increase in salaries the last few years. 


THE TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF WEW ENGLAND, 
WARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 





REGISTER NOw. 





Agencies create a demand for teachers by the constant presentation of their candidates. 


+ 
THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
C. J. ALBERT, Manager 
623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 
Twenty-sixth year. Best Schools and Colleges everywhere our permanent clients. 
YOU want to read our new booklet, “‘ Teaching as a Business.’’ 
Western Offices: Realty Building, Spokane, Wash.. Idaho Building, Boise, Ideho 








Superintendents depend upon agencies to fill vacancies. 





TEACHERS’ 


AGE NC ¥ 


TORTUM BUILDING, CHICAGO 








It is always wise to have “‘a friend at the Court of Caesar.” Register Now! 


ARE YOU A COOD CRADE TEACHER? 





Do you lack opportunity of learning where vou can secure a better position in loc ation, salary, work, or in 
all three? Would you like a real good position? Then try a Specialist in the business! Literally and truthfully 
we have many more positions for your sort than we can fini teachers for. Send for “Illustrative Lists.’ 


We fill places “from the University to the grades.” Yours for promotion. 


B. F.CLARK CHICAGC STEINWAY HAL 


ont E GLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


NORTHWESTERN OFFIC PEYTON BLOCK 








Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, - 81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


(Continued on Page 561) 
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CoLtor SCHEME 

Sky — Tinted paper. 

Snow, collars, cuffs, 
apron, cap— White draw- 
ing paper. 

Puritans and trees — 
Black coated paper. 

(Since only one. side of 
the paper is black, the 
forms when cut will be 
reversed.) 

Another picture in 
which cutting and folding 


are combined is also given 
this month. (See page 





562 ) 
ORDER OF CUTTING THE toe 
PICTURE 
First lesson — sky, 
water. / 
Second lesson — Fold 


/ 


ing the Mayflower. 
(For description see 
PRIMARY EDUCATION, 

\ November, 1909.) 
Third lesson—Mount. 


ORDER OF MOUNTING 
pretie Sky, water, Mayflower. 
(Continued from page 558) ’ " 


Fourth Lesson — Mount. The work done during the month can be so arranged as 

to make a very effective decoration. In one corner of the 

OrpDER oF MOUNTING THE PICTURE room, the pictures collected for the month can be hung. 

The cut pictures of the Puritans can be put up so as to pro- 

Sky, snow, trees, Puritans, collars, cuffs, apron, cap. duce a border effect. The pictures of the Mayflower can be 
(See page 562.) used in the same way. 


oe 
Fill 
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NOTES 


— The New York City Board of Educa- 
tion has decided to withdraw the second 
edition of the American history textbook 
heretofore in use in the public schools and 
substitute for it the third edition. This ac- 
tion followed a complaint made some time 
ago by Patrick F. McGowan, one of the 
Board members, that the edition in use did 
not give proper credit to Meagher’s Irish 
brigade for its charge at the battle of 
Mayre’s Hill, Maryland, in the Civil War. 
The third edition gives full credit to all 
concerned in the battle. The New York 
Preparatory Trade School, Inc., has been 
offered to the Board of Education by its 
directors, and been accepted by the Board 
on condition of the Board of Estimate’s 
approving certain necessary expenditures. 
This school which accommodated last 
year nearly two hundred boys, has been in 
existence nearly eight years, supported by 
private means. Its directors wish to invest 
the supervision of the school in the Board 
of Education and would make a gift of its 
equipment. It would cost about $4000 to 
pav its yearly expenses. 


— From his denunciation of Harvard Uni- 
versity as a factory of failures and inebri- 
ates, Richard T. Crane has turned to 
a general arraignment of technical schools. 
He declares them impractical and value- 
less, and charges that they increase their 
enrollment by false and fraudulent rep- 
resentations. The University of Illinois 
and the University of Michigan are char- 
acterized as “‘the worst two sinners.” Mr. 
Crane calls attention to the claims made by 


‘most technical schools that there is a con- 


stant demand for “tech” graduates. These 
claims, he says, always are exaggerated 
and often fraudulent. Such graduates as 
are employed, he continues, are usually 
paid about $2 a day during their first year 
of service. The article appears in this 
month’s edition of the Valve World, the 
same publication which last month aired 
Mr. Crane’s investigation of conditions at 
Harvard. Following are some of the 
charges: The value of “tech” schooling is 
immensely overestimated. The factory or 
field educated boy has a tremendous ad- 
vantage over the “tech” school graduate. 
Manufacturers want men of experience 
rather than theory. The employment of 
“tech” graduates has been proved a failure. 
The business men who employ “tech” 
graduates do so because they can get them 
more cheaply than “experience” graduates. 


NEW SALUTE TO FLAG 


A change has been made in the public 
schools of Perth Amboy as to the man- 
ner in which the pupils must salute the 
flag and repeat the oath of allegiance 
to their country, every morning, which 
is expected to complicate further the case 
pending in which Catherine Audsley, 
fourteen years old, was expelled for re- 
fusing to salute and repeat the oath of 
allegiance. 

The children will now be called upon 
to say: “We salute the flag, the Stars 
and Stripes, guardian of peace and free- 
dom, emblem of truth and purity, friend 
of the oppressed.” Before the Audsley 
agitation the oath repeated was: “I pledge 
allegiance to my flag and to the nation for 
which it stands, one nation indivisible, with 
liberty and justice to all.” 

Catherine, on her father’s advice, would 
not repeat the oath on the ground that she 
was a subject of Great Britain. 
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(Continued from Page 559) 


THE EDUCATORS EXCHANGE 


101, 9th Floor, TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


Send this ‘‘ad”’ with your registration and we will return the 

















fee if our services do not please you. Send for particulars. 








It pays—to pay—to get —more pay. Register Now! 


ME TEAGHER’S EXCHANGE % °382°soton se 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 








Don’t let an “if” stand between you and advancement. Register in season. 


WE WANT TEACHERS 
TEAGHERS wanted for Rural, Graded and High Schools, Colleges and Universities in the Centra! 
and Western States in Regular and Special work. Highest Salaries. We seek only 
first class teachers. Send for literature and enroll for the coming year. 


WESTERN TEACHERS ACENCY P.Wendel!l Murray, Mgr. 


Great Falis, Montana 








Agencies are a recognized factor in the educational world of today. 





he Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agenc 
A am 5 ee for superior -_ > . Free registration to reliable candidates. Services free to school officials 
CHARLES MULFORD, Proprietor . - 353 Fifth Avenue, New York. N. Y. 





This is an age of specialists —it’s an agency's business to place teachers. 


THE PARKER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Home Office N Agency that recommends. 

MADISON, WISCONSIN A Ninth year in the work. 

Western Branch Candidates have services of 

SPOKANE, WASHINGTON! two agencies — East and West. 
Write for The ‘*Parker** Way Booklet. Address either office 

















Employ an agency to act as your business manager. 





TEACHERS’ 13th year. The Agency on the ground and doing the business in Wash- 
AGENCY ington, Oregon, Idabo, Montana and Alaska. Register early. Compe 
tent teachers in demand. 2800 teachers placed. For Year Book, Certifi- 
cation Circular and Application form write B. W. Brintnall, r, 535 New York Block, Seattle, Wash. 





Competition for positions grows sharper each year — use every help. 





r information regarding vacancies comes direct from School Authorities to whom we PERSONALLY 
RECOMMEND teachers. Our new card index enables us to find at once the right teacher for each place. We use a 
capid fire rifle, not a shotgun. Register now for position or promotion. 


THE THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


NEW NO. 623 S. WABASH AVENUE - : - - . : CHICAGO, ILL. 





The time to be registered with an agency is all the time. 


The McCullough Teachers’ Agency 


A Successful School and College Bureau 








All calls for teachers direct from school authoriti Positi 1 recc dati Cc teache 
in demand. Registration fee, $1.00. WRITE vs. 4 Peeper = of 
8 JACKSON BOULEVARD - - ° - - - - - CHICAGO 





An Agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 





THE FisK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Agency Manual sent free to any address. 


39 Fackson Blod., Chicago. 
405 Cooper Building, Denver. 


2A Park Street, Boston. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 


611 Swetiland Bidg. Portiand. 
2142 Shattuck Avenue, Berke, ‘a 
238 Douglas Bidg., Los Angels 





Have you ever registered with an agency? It pays. 


THE CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Needs Teacher$ to fill mid-winter positions. Register now. Write for contract. 
N. F. DAUM, Manager - - - . 419 Miss Street, Lawrence, Kans, 

















~ Pratt Teachers’ Agency = pees 








wn. o. PRATT, Manager - - 70 Fifth ieatee, New York. 
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A Secret 


I know a great big secret 
I mustn’t ever tell, 

And if I should tell you it, 
Be sure you keep it well. 

As sure as you are living 
(Keep silent as a mouse!) 

All our folks, on Thanksgiving, 
Are coming to our house. 








Is He? 


The squirrel frisks about with gle« 
And seems as happy as can be. 

Do you suppose it could be true 
That he is feeling thankful too ? 














A Way Out 


The chickadees don’t have Thanksgiving, 


But once I heard Grandmother say 
She thought sure that each creature living 
Should have his own part in the day. 
Z So I saved all the crumbs I was able, 
And when they come hopping around, 
not They'll find a nice Thanksgiving table. 


A Thank-you Feast spread on the ground. 

















Pattern for Trees (See page 560 
Best 
Little Recitations Thanksgiving dinner’s very good, 
As good as it can be. 
Ready I like it — any fellow would — 
But what just pleases me 
Pumpkins in the cellar, Is when the moon is getting higher 
Apples in the bin. And winds are blowing cold, 
Little folks are ready And we all gather round the fire 
“Thank yous” to begin. And have some stories told. 





The Mayflower (See page 550) 
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Pimples Removed ~ 
Quickly 


THe New Catctum SuLtpHipe TREAT- 
MENT Doers WoNDERS TO EVERY 
Kinp oF SKIN ERUPTION 


Trial. Package Sent Free to Prove It 


You don’t want to wait forever and a 
day to get rid of your pimples or other 
skin eruptions. You want to get rid of 
them right now. Next week you may 
want to go somewhere where you wouldn’t 
like to have to take the pimples along. 

You can get rid of them just in time by 
taking Stuart’s Calcium Wafers. 

These wonderful little workers have 
cured bad boils in three days, and some 
cases of skin diseases in a week. 

They contain as their main ingredient 
the most thorough, quick and effective 
blood cleanser known, calcium sulphide. 

Remember this, too, that most pimple 
treatments reek with poison. And they 
are miserably slow besides. 

Stuart’s Caljium Wafers have not a 
particle of poison in them. They are free 
from mercury, biting drugs or venomous 
opiates. This is absolutely guaranteed. 
They cannot do any harm, but they always 
do good — good that you can see in the 
mirror before your own eyes a few days 
after. 

Don’t be any longer humil* ited by hav- 
ing a splotchy face. Don’t have strangers 
stare at you, or allow your friends to be 
ashamed of you because of your face. 

Your blood makes you what you are. 
The men and women who forge ahead are 
those with pure blood and pure faces. 

Stuart’s Calcium Wafers will make you 
happy because your face will be a welcome 
sight not only to yourself when you look 
into the glass, but to everybody else who 
knows you and talks to you. 

We want to prove to you that Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers are beyond doubt the best 
and pag blood and skin purifier in the 
world — so we will send you a free sample 
as soon as we get your name and address. 
Send for it to-day, and then -vhen you have 
tried the sample you will not rest con- 
tented until you have bought a 50 cent 
package at your druggist’s. 

Send us your name and address on the 
coupon below and we will at once send you 
by mail a sample package, free. Address 
F. A. Stuart Company, 471 Stuart Build- 
ing, Marshall, Mich. 





FREE PACKAGE COUPON 
F. A. STUART CO., 
471 STUART BLDG., MARSHALL, MICH. 


Send me at once by return mail, a trial 
package of Stuart’s Calcium Wafers, ab- 
solutely free, to prove its remarkable 
results. 














one or two colors of enamel, 
each; $2.50 doz.; SILVER PLATE, 100 each; $1.00doz. 
BASTIAN BROS, CO, Ocpt. 732 








SPANGLES& EMB. MATERIALS 
SEWING MATERIALS for Schote; I 
EADS Canvases, Yarns, Thimbles, Needles, [iw 
and all fabrics used in Classes, 


YTHING CAN THINE OF IN THIS LINE 
elsewbere. pay Est, 1860 


Rg 
fy that can’ tbe bad . 
PETER BENDER, IMPORTER, K, Oth ST., B, ¥, 








School News 
E. V. Leighton 
New ZEALAND 


Fifty years ago, the Maoris of New Zea- 
land were man-eating savages. To-day they 
are not only civilized but educated and the 
government of New Zealand provides 123 
scholarships for the higher education of 
deserving natives. 


SoutH AUSTRALIA 


In South Australia, teachers may read 
portions of the Scriptures in the Authorized 
or Douay version to such scholars as may be 
sent by their parents before school in the 
morning, but the teachers must confine 
themselves strictly to Bible reading. 


NERVOUSNESS 


The multiplication of separate classes for 
defective pupils can not go on indefinitely 
and the problem of who shall be considered 
defective and unfit for regular work is so 
difficult that any help toward keeping the 
abnormal child among his regular class- 
mates will be welcomed by school commit- 
tees and parents. 

Nervousness of a pronounced type can 
be almost as more pernicious in its effect on 
a school-room than contagious diseases. 
In fact, nervousness is highly contagious 
and the nervous child needs instant atten- 
tion. 

A campaign of education in mental hy- 
giene is to be inaugurated by the new 
Robert Dawson Evans Department of 
Clinical Research and Preventive Medicine. 
Public classes will be formed. Dr. Frank 
C. Richardson of Boston, in an admirable 
address on Nervousness as a Habit, said: 

“We must put aside all allusions and 
confess that the present generation of 
youth, both boys and girls, presents ab- 
normalities of nervous and mental de- 
velopment to an extent not known in former 
years. That the modern obsession by the 
demon of education is in part responsible 
for this there can be no doubt, it must be 
admitted by the most casual observer that 
the educational standard set for the youth 
of to-day cannot be successfully maintained 
by those of average intelligence except at the 
cost of undue mental effort. Under such 
stress, at the pubescent age,. when the 
imitative faculty reaches its acme, it is 
inevitable that the youth more or less 
consciously, reproduces and exaggerates 
the idiosyncrasies of teachers, fellow pupils 
and home associates, and,under the influ- 
ence of the ‘juvenile serfdom’ imposed by 
present educational methods it is not stranger 
that various eccentricities become strongly 
entrenched. 

“Teachers are indifferent and parents are 
often deplorably indulgent. Their thought- 
lessness or their ignorance permits the in- 
stallation of obnoxious habits and fosters 
their growth. For the watchful discipline 
which should curb childish tricks and ca- 
prices theré is unfortunately substituted a 
disastrous tolerance that only stimulates 
the development of nervous habits, more 
or less harmful, according to their charac- 
ter. 

“The physician should appreciate these 
etiologic conditions and earnestly en- 
deavor at least to improve them.” 

The watchful teacher can greatly help 
nervous children under her control to over- 
come nervous habits of facial expression 
which interfere with the comfort of others 
and seriously impair the child’s personal 
appearance. 








The Simplest Gown looks well on a Figure 
of Correct Proportion if Carried Well. 


You Can Weigh 
ee 
Exactly What 
' 
You Should Weigh 
Eee 

My pupils are among the most refined, in- 
tellectual women of America. They have 
regained health and good figures and learned 
how to keep well. Each has given mea few 
minutes a day in the privacy of her own room to 
following scientific, h ygienic principles of health, 
prescribed to suit each individual’s needs, 

No Drugs—No Medicines 


My work has grown in favor because results 


are quick, natural and permanent.and because 

they are scientific and appeal to common sense. 
Be Well —nothing short of well. 
Radiate Health so that every one with 

whom you come in contact is permeated with 


your strong, spirit, your wholesome person- 
ality —feels better in body and mind for your 
very presence. 

Be Attractive — well groomed. 

Improve Your Figure — in other words, 
be at your best. © You wield a stronger in- 
fluence for good, for education, for wholesome 
right living, if you are attractive and well, 
graceful and well poised— upright in body as 
well as in mind —and you are happier. 

I want to help every woman to realize that 
her health lies, to a degree, in her own 
hands, and that she can reach her ideal in 
“oa and poise. 

udge what I cam do for you by what I have 
done for others. 

I think I do not exaggerate when I say Ihave cor- 
rected more 

Chronic Ailments and built up and reduced 
more women during the past nine years than any 
physician—the best physicians are my friends — their 
wives and daughters are my pupils. 1 have 

Reduced about 25,000 women from 10 to 8s Ibs. 
I have rounded out an 

Increased the Weight of as Many more all 


this by strengthening nerves, heart, circulation, lungs and 
vital organs so as to regulate the assimilation of food. 

Won't you join us?—-we will make you and the 
world better. 


I have published a free booklet showing how to stand 
and walk correctly, and giving other information of vital 
interest to women. Write for it and I will also teil you 
about my work. If you are perfectly well and your 
figure is just what you wish, vou may be able to help a 
dear friend —at least you wi! help me by your interest 
in this great movement of health and figure through 
natural means. 

I have hada wonderful experience, and I should like 
to tell you about it. 


SUSANNA COCROFT 


Dept. 45 624 S. Michigan Ave.. Chicago 





Miss Cocroft’s name stands for progress in the 
Scientific care of the health and figure of woman. 
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Blackboard Illustration for a Lesson on Japan 
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School News 


JAPAN 


Dr. Aibert Bushnell Hart in his recent 
book, ““The Obvious Orient,” gives some 
interesting impressions and statistics of 
education in Asia. He says: “The main- 
spring of the whole system in Japan is the 
ministry of education which sends in- 
spectors to all parts of the empire. It or- 
ganizes summer institutes for instructors 
in the higher schools. It administers the 
Hakushi or highest literary degree in the 
empire and administers it with such rigor 
that only about forty people achieve it in a 
year. It officially sends students to foreign 
countries of whom about a hundred are now 
in the field; it examines and certifies 
teachers and confers a kind of patent of 
efficiency on a few specially deserving ele- 
mentary teachers; it permits private schools 
to operate if found up to the standard; it 
is the tribunal for text-books and issues over 
its own copyright more than 20,000,000 
copies of text-books every year; it builds 
and repairs the buildings of universities and 
high schools and it supervises the school 
finances of the empire.” 

Japan spends for the public schools, ex- 
cluding the imperial universities and other 
higher institutions, 112,000,000 yen yearly; 
this sum equals $56,000,000, gold. 

In 1908, 95 per cent of all children of 
school age were enrolled; the average at- 
tendance was the high mark of go per cent. 

Dr. Hart visited school in Tokio and gives 
some interesting facts obtained thereby. 
The kindergartens are like ours; in the 
primary schools the boys and girls are 
usually separated, but not always. Manual 
traming is a recognized study from the 
fourth grade onward. There is a five-year- 
course in the high school, of which institu- 
tions Japan has 300. Girls’ high schools 
are scarce. 

Salaries are good, ranging from goo yen 
upper, to 400 yen lower. The yen is 
equivalent to fifty cents, gold. 

English is one of the most important sub- 
jects. Chinese is also taught. So poor 
little Japanese children have to struggle 
with three languages. 


Commercial High Schools 


Japan has four commercial high schools, 
one in Tokio has 1600 boys in attendance 
while nearly seven times as many boys apply 
as can be admitted. This school has seventy 
teachers, eleven of them, foreign. 


Continuation Schools 
The continuation schools are mostly 
night schools, often attended by middle- 
aged men. 
Technical Course 
The middle grade technical schools have 
a two-year-course. The higher technical 
schools are open only to those who have had 
eleven or twelve years’ schooling. It gradu- 
ates pupils at the age of twenty and twenty- 
one. The only subject not technical studied 
in these. schools is English. Every effort 
is made to give shop practice. 


Japanese Normal Schools 

There are sixty Normal Schools with a 
thousand teachers. Japan has five medical 
schools. She has two imperial universities, 
that at Tokio has a faculty of 300 and an 
enrollment of 4000. There are two en- 
dowed universities in Tokio, which rival 
the imperial universities; there are also 
several missionary colleges. 

The Japanese have been called the 
Yankees of the East, but if they keep up 
their present educational pace they will 





























Fair faces, like flowers, gladden the 
world. — Nothing so well insures a clean, 
spotless complexion.as pure 
blood; nothing can impart 
such a blush rose-bloom asa 
brisk circulation; nothing 
can make the eyes so bright, 
the hair so glossy, the steps 
so elastic, as a nervous system 
that fails in none of its intricate 
and important functions. 


Why are so many women hysterical, 
fretful, headachy, depressed, tired, 

worn-feeling and worn-looking? How 
can such be beautiful whatever their 
natural charm may be? 





FECHAMS, 


taken at proper timesand in proper doses have done wonders 
in making women of today really as they ought to be. Under 
the influence of Beecham’s Pills they exhibit a freshness, a 
bloom, a fullness of charm such as no other means can bring 
about; and so well is this “‘open secret’? understood by some 
of the most charming that the first thing that they fly to at 
the earliest symptoms of pallor or pimples is the ever handy 
box of Beecham’s Pills, for they have learned from glad 
experience that it is the quickest, surest and easiest way to 


Insure A Good Complexion 


Every woman whoevalues good health should read 
the special instructions with every box of pills. 


Sold everywhere in boxes, 10c. and 25c. If your dealer should not 
cose them send price to Thomas Beecham, 365 Canal St., N. Y. 
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‘with the idea, and from the first were enthusiastic.” Miss Thompson writes 
> ewe Se eee with the use of “ Hawthorne Certificates” in a free 
library her school. The full story, told in her own words, is contained in a 16 page 


illustrated booklet issued by the Educational Publishing Company, Boston, New York, and 





For Pupils Backward in Reading Get the 





be called the Germans of the Orient. 


ACTION, IMITATION AND FUN SERIES 
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Editor’s Page 


Address Eprror, Primary EpucaTion, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


Facts and Sentiment 


A certain factor in the educational situation seems to force 
itself on our attention with some insistence in view of the written 
and spoken utterances of some of our prominent educators. 
It is a curious combination of emotionalism with excessive 
fondness for statistical detail. While apparently having all 
the old Gradgrind fondness for facts, and reducing everything 
to categories, they seem able to view these facts through a veil 
of sentimentalism, which renders them quite as unsafe judges 
as Mr. Gradgrind himself. They are somewhat fond of — 
shall we say-?—a vocabulary of enthusiasm that perhaps means 
a great deal in the way of “mental uplift,” but which, when 
reduced to simple terms, means very little else. Indeed, some 
of them are obliged to coin words sufficiently inspiring since 
the language is apparently not rich enough in such terms. 

Now there is a vast difference between that intellectual 
enthusiasm, that deep emotion even, which shines through the 
work of the man who is deeply and earnestly possessed by 
his subject, and the weak sentimentalism of some of the 
so-called “higher pedagogy.”” Not much harm would result, 
indeed, if it were not that some teachers seem to be peculiarly 
open to these appeals of heated sentiment, especially when it 
is combined, as it so often is, with facts and statistics of 
undoubted value. Teachers have been so long accused of 
growing narrow, of soon becoming petty and matter-of-fact, 
that they may perhaps be forgiven if they are over eager to-day 
to show their responsiveness to appeals of this nature. The 
fault certainly lies in the “pedagogue” who allows his “vital- 
izing personal touch” to destroy or render suspicious 
the real value of many of his ideas. 





Language Teaching 

The primary object of language in the first grade is to teach 
pupils to tell about things or events. They should learn not 
only to talk, but to talk fluently, distinctly, correctly, and inter- 
estingly. They should learn to give oral expression to the 
thought and the emotion that makes up their conscious lives. 
To this end, the teacher’s first task is to arouse the pupil, to 
adapt lines to his new environment, to gain his attention so 
that she may stimulate thought and arouse the emotions. 
The most cogent factor to accomplish these ends is story-telling. 
Tell simple stories that children may understand and appre- 
ciate, and you will not only gain attention and arouse interest, 
but you will get the confidence of your pupils. Encourage 
them to talk. Gradually their difiidence and hostility will 
disappear, and success will attend your efforts. To be sure, 
story-telling is no easy task. Because one has not the natural 
gift is no reason not to make the attempt. One can learn to 
tell stories. Begin. Don’t whine; don’t complain. Plunge 
in. Take a short story. You may fail, but plunge in again. 
Make up your mind to succeed. Of course, you must know 
your story and you must know it well. You must understand 
the plot and the spirit of your story: you must understand it 

all its details; you must enter into its emotional element; 
you must appreciate its aim; you must relish its humor; you 
must adapt yourself to the story. The story, so to speak, 
must be a part of yourself —your eyes, your hands, your head. 

Ig telling stories, keep in mind your aim; gauge your 
listeners; hit upon the psychological moment. Be natural, 
simple, brief, and direct. Tell stories; discuss them by means 
of questions; have pupils tell and re-tell them; illustrate them 
with pictures, when possible; dramatize or play the story; 


write the story on the blackboard and have pupils readit. As 
the stock grows assign special stories to special pupils. 

Tell rather than read the story. The book is often a bar- 
rier between the child and the teacher. The pupils thus 
learn the habit of self-reliance and acquire the power to tell 
about things and events. Illustrate stories with pictures when 
possible. Thus the story of the Indian may not only be 
thrillingly told, but impressed by means of pictures and draw 
ings of the Indian, the wigwam, bow, arrows, etc. At first 
the work will be fragmentary and discouraging, but child after 
child will tell more and more, until shyness will disappear and 
most of them will talk easily. Thus, by means of the picture 
and story, pupils may become familiar with two of the prin- 
cipal types of English Composition—description and narration. 
—From the Biennial Report of the Board of Education, 

Reading, Pa. 





Initiative 

The great problem of the modern teacher is how to develop 
self-reliance and initiative in attacking problems in individ- 
ual pupils when she must, perforce, deal with them in masses 
of forty or fifty, and deal with them, even thus imperfectly, for 
but a brief period. 

The time has long gone by when nature herself forced this 
training on the child. All his wants are supplied almost before 
he has time to feel them, by some agency or other, and not 
until he is a man and is forced out into the ever-increasing 
struggle of business life, does he realize his handicap. We 
have all witnessed the helplessness of the modern school child 
confronted with a question that is not in the book at a time 
when the moral support of the forty classmates is wanting. 
We do not wish our children to become like the Balaclava 
Dragoon who, in explaining how he had been wounded, said, 
‘‘When I saw the Rooshian coming at me, I attacked him with 
cut two, and instead of guarding with the third parry, as 
he should have done, he gave me point four. Silly fool! Of 
course I got wounded.” 

By hook or by crook our boys and girls must have their wits 
sharpened to the point of being able to deal quickly and suc- 
cessfully with “point four” if it unexpectedly turns up instead 
of the “third parry.” The conditions of the modern home 
are destroying instead of fostering such ability. The duty, 
like so many others, has been shifted to the teacher. It is 
fortunate that her shoulders are usually so strong and so 
willing. 





A New Application of Electricity 

Considerable interest has been aroused among Swedish 
scientists in regard to the remarkable electrical experiments 
which have been carried on for some years in one of the public 
schogls in Stockholm. The object has been to test the bene- 
ficial influences of electricity on the development of the human 
body. 

Two groups of twenty-five children were selected, as nearly 
alike as possible in general health, size and weight. The re- 
spective groups received their instructions in two rooms, both 
equal in size, ventilation, lighting and other general condtions. 
But the group in one was constantly exposed to the influences 
of electric currents, while the other group pursued its studies, 
under normal conditions. After a test of several years the 
two groups of children have been compared, and, it is said, 
the electrified children have outstripped the others mentally 
and physically. 
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When the Stomach Stops 


WorkING Property, BECAUSE THERE IS 
Winn 1n It, Use Stuart’s Dyspep- 
stA TABLETs To Set It Gornc 
AGAIN 


A Trial Package Free 


The doctors call it flatulency, but 
uaprofessional folks know it as “wind 
on the stomach,” and a most distress- 
ing state of things it is. It is a serious 
condition of this great motor organ. 
Always annoying and painful in the ex- 
treme, at times often leading to bad and 
fatal results. The stomach embarrassed 
and hampered with wind cannot take care 
of its tool peobbely and indigestion follows, 
and this has a train too appalling to enu- 
merate. The entire system is implicated 
— made an active or passive factor in 
this trouble and life soon becomes a 
questionable boon. 

All this is explained in doctor books; 
how undigested food causes gases by fer- 
mentation and fomentation in which 
process some essential fluids are destroyed 
— burnt up— wasted by chemical ac- 
tion, followed by defective nutrition and 
the distribution through the alimentary 
tract of chemically wrong elements and 
as a consequence the stomach and entire 
system is starved. Plenty of food, you 
see, but spoilt in preparation and worse 
than worthless. 

A deranged stomach is the epitome 
of evil; nothing too bad to emanate 
from it, but the gas it generates is prob- 
ably its worst primary effect and the only 
way to do away with this is to remove the 
cause. Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets go to 
the root of this trouble. They attack the 
gas-making foods and render them harm- 
less. Flatulency or wind on the stomach 
simply cannot exist where these power- 
ful and wonder-working little tablets are 
in evidence. 

They were made for this very pur- 
pose to attack gas-making f and 
convert them into proper nutriment. 
This is their province and office. A 
whole book could be written about them 
and then not all told that might be told 
with profit to sufferers from this painful 
disease, dyspepsia. It would mention 
the years of patient and expensive experi- 
ment in an effort to arrive at this result — 
of failures innumerable and at last success. 
It would make mention of the different 
stomach correctives that enter into this 
tablet and make it faithfully represent all. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are not 
alone intended for the sick, but well 
folks as well; for the person who craves 
hearty foods and wants to eat heartily 
and run no tisk of bad effects, they act like 
a charm and make eating and digestion a 
delight. and pleasure. They keep the 
stomach active and energetic and able and 
willing to do extra work without special 
labor or effort. Don’t forget this. Well 

ple are often neglected, but the Stuart 
Dyspepsia-Tablets ave them in mind. 

A free trial package will be sent any 
one who wants to know Pag what they 
are, how they look and taste, before 
beginning treatment with them. After 
this go to the drug store for them; every- 
where, here or at home, they are 50 cents 
a box and by getting them at home you 
will save time and postage. Your doctor 
will prescribe them; they say there are 
40,000 doctors using them, but when you 
know what a the ae with a 
wh to se of a prescripti 
For pa trial sadieaee address F. A. Beoart 
Company, 234 Stuart Building, Marshall, 
Michigan. 





School News 


CHINA 
Many modern schools are springing up 
in all parts of China under the protection 
of the viceroys. Nearly all.the schools 
teach English. China has excellent board- 
ing and missionary schools. 


ALASKA 


Our government maintains seventy-two 
schools for the education of the native In- 
dians in Alaska. 


HYGIENE 
The Department of Child Hygiene of the 
Russell Sage Foundation finds that 250,000 


children yearly drop out of school “because 
the standards are too high and teaching too 
dull.” How much of the failure to reach 
high standards is due to dull teaching? 
Let us think it over. 


Dogs EpucaTIon Pay? 


Listening to lectures on matters of social 
economy or reading books of almost any 
character, but fiction, one is struck by the 
almost pathetic dependence placed on edu- 
cation as a panacea for all the evils mankind 
now suffers from. China and Japan hope 
for a world position when they have taken 
the educational remedy. Our own orators 
promise the millennium when we have dis- 

of the required number of doses. 

ut we have had education since the found- 

ing of the nation. Isn’t it time we began 
to test its results? 

True, we are testing it for industrial re- 
sults and finding it at fault, but that is be- 
cause we knew to start with that there were 
no factors of industrial training. Since, 
however, our education has been carried 
along scholastic lines we should test for 
efficiency in that particular. Is education 
worth the price we pay? The answer is 
usually in‘ terms of “glittering generalities” 
which evade the issue. The real question 
is—would any business tolerate such 
meagre results from such a stupendous 
outlay ? 

Gilbert K. Chesterton, in “‘What’s Wrong 
with the World,” says: “The only test of 
education is success in teaching what it sets 
out to teach. When we ask ourselves this 
question “Have I taught what I set out to 
teach?” and get an affirmative answer, then 
the education we are responsible for does 
pay. What Mr. Chesterton says about 

don schools applies to schools every- 
where and is worth a thoughtful re-reading. 
He pities the London poor because they 
suffer from too much attention. 

“So far from being without guidance, 
they are guided constantly, earnestly, ex- 
citedly; only guided wrong. . . . Ido 
not question that our elementary ignorance 
is better than barbaric ignorance. But 
there is no barbaric ignorance. I do not 
doubt that our schools would be good for 


uninstructed boys. But there are no un-. 


instructed boys. A modern London school 
ought not merely to be clearer, kindlier, 
more clever and more rapid than ignorance 
and darkness. It must also-be clearer than 
a picture postcard, cleverer than a Limerick 
composition, quicker than the tram, and 
kindlier than the tavern. The school in 
fact has the —— of universal 
rivalry. We n not deny that every- 
where there isa light that must conquer 
darkness. But here we demand a light that 
can conquer light.” 

Unless education overcomes these, its 
rivals, for Youths’ acceptance, does it pay? 
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Short-Story Writing 
A of forty lessons in the history, 
Gormh, ctrectan, and writing of the Short 
Stery, taught Esenwein, Editor 

Lippincott's > 

Courses ender fe in Hi —~ 
un . 
Brown, Cornell ond leading coeges. 

Mr. Escnvein 250-page catalog free. Write to-day. 


The Home Correspondence School, Dept.374 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


Entertainments, Teachers’ Aids, Busy 
Work, Bookbinding Material, Reed, Raffia, 
Yarns and a full line of standard supplies- 
Catalogue free. 


GARDEN CITY EDUCATIONAL CO. 
110 So. Wabash Avenue - Chicago, Ill. 


UNUSUAL TEACHERS 
AN UNUSUAL BOOK 
THEY GET 


SENSE TRAINING AND GAMES 


Supervisor of Primary Training, The Normal School 
of Wyoming, Laramie. 




















PRICE, 45 CENTS, POSTPAID 


ENS COMPLETE OUTFIT 


FINE NAVY BLUE4 
£* BWOOLSERGE SUIT MMOD 
S SWELL STRIPED . 
WORSTED TROUSERS _ 

AND DANDY SAFETY RAZOR 


SAFETY RAZOR FREE 
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Quickly Cured at Home 


InsTANT RELIEF, PERMANENT CURE — 
TriAL PACKAGE MAILED FREE TO 
ALL in PLAIN WRAPPER 


Many cases of Piles have been cured by 
a trial package of Pyramid Pile Remedy 
without further treatment. When it 
proves its value to you, get more from 
your druggist at 50 cents a box, and be 
sure you get the kind you ask for. Simply 
fill out free coupon ‘below and mail to- 
day. Save yourself from the surgeon’s 
knife and its torture, the doctor and his 
bills. 





FREE PACKAGE COUPON 
PYRAMID DRUG COMPANY, 323 Pyramid 
Bh Marshall, Mich. Kindly send me a sample 
of > yramid Pile Remedy, at once, FREE, in 
p'ain wrapper. 














CARNECIE COLLECE 
HOME STUDY—FREE TUITION 


Carnegie College gives Free Tuition by mail to the 
fetsoion™ from each post-office. Normal, Teacher’s 
, Grammar High School, College 


Secbepeee Civil Service, Book-keeping, Shorthand, 
Typewriting, Greek, Spanish, Latin, German, Italian, 
Drawing, and Agricultural Courses are thoroughly 
taught by correspondence. Applicants for Free Tuition 
should apply at once to 


Dept. C, CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Rogers, Ohio 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


$ ves Operettas, Musical Piece Finger Flare, 

YS: d Songs Songs, Shadow 

ene Pantomimes, bpecial Entertainments for 

tn Holideye, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, Make-Up 

Geode, etc. “Suitable f for all ages and occasions. Large 
catalogue Free. ‘eacher should have one. 

T. S. DENISON ac Co. Dept. 67, Chicago 


KINDERGARTEN 


Readers of Primary Education should 
know about our popular and successful 
Home oy urse; also about the 
Course in Primary Methods which we 
~ pt by -; Campbell, Principal 
of our Norma partment. 
Dr.Campbell We have helped hundreds of teacher: 
to secure more —— ae and better salaries. 

250 A free. Write to-day 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 551 Springfield, Mass. 








































ST. LOUIS 
KANSAS CITY 


Chicago‘ @ Alton 


Automatic Block Signals 
Rockballasted Roadbed 
Electric Lighted Trains 
Unexcelled Dining Service 











between Chicago and St. Louis 
For Time Tables and Fares Address: 





School News 


CLEANLINESS 


The individual drinking cup has been 
followed by the individual towel of crepe 
Pa r and the individual soap bottle. With 

ubbling fountain properly adjusted so 
that lips and metal do not meet, danger of 
infection at the wash bowl seems out of the 
question. 


CANADA 


Teachers are scarce in Canada. Salaries 
are low and the pupil teacher plan of the 
mother country is followed as it is also 
followed in Australia. These two factors, 
pupil teachers and low salaries, hang to- 
gether and are a detriment to the cause of 
education. The pupil teachers are not 
Normal students, as with us, but persons 
of fair intelligence, possessing some aca- 
demic knowledge, and desirous of teaching 
in subordinate positions. 


WHat ARE “‘Faps AND FRILLS? 


Mrs. Victor L. Berger, wife of the first 
Socialist member of Congress and herself 
the first woman elected to the School Board 
of Milwaukee, wishes a clean sweep of 
“fads and frills” in the public schools. 

Up to date, we have been accustomed to 
have unthinking persons call music and 
drawing “fads and frills.’ Mrs. Berger 
goes further; she says: 

“T see no sense in teaching algebra, 
banking —any such variety of mathe- 
matics — but devote the time to common 
arithmetic, especially mental arithmetic, 
which is such a developer of the mind. 
Take one thousand boys in the sixth, 
seventh and eighth grades of any school, 
how many out of that proportion will need 
algebra or the laws of banking. If they 
choose such avocations as need calculus 
and the like, they must go to special and 
higher schools. 

“T could go down the list of studies 
in the graded schools, and show those I 
consider utterly useless for the man or 
woman in the lower walks of life. I am 
entirely willing to have all the culture and 
extra knowledge in the high or normal 
schools, but the graded ones should be kept 
down strictly to the ground work of educa- 
tion, to the solid foundation which is implied 
in the old method of reading, writing and 
arithmetic. Certainly our schools with few 
exceptions no longer teach a pupil to write 
nor to spell nor how to read. 

“While these essentials remain neglected, 
for a smattering of nature studies, of physics, 
and a shallow course in many isms and ams, 
I think the system defective. After eight 
years’ schoolir~severy parent has a right to 
expect that the state has given the child an 
education which will enable him to make 
his way in the world. When it fails to do 
this, as I think it does now, it is time to 
remedy things.” 

A “smattering of physics and a shallow 
course in many isms and asms” does not 
sound attractive, but if it means opening the 
door for even a p at the wonders of 
nature, it is no “fad or frill,” but the im- 
portant thing. Every point of contact with 
nature is an added a to the soul and 
a source of happiness. p at botany, 
mineralogy, physics, Bh ture, that the 
teacher, wiser than she knew, called “Nature 
Study,” will make every walk abroad in- 
teresting and enjoyable. Mrs.. Berger, as 
a good Socialist, should demand for the chil- 


dren just the opportunities she wishes to 
take from them. 


Woe 


Years of Suffering 


Catarrh and Biood Disease— 
Doctors Failed to Cure. 


Miss Mabel F. Dawkins, 1214 Lafay- 
ette St., Fort Wayne, Ind., writes: 
‘For three years I was troubled with 
catarrh and blood disease. I tried sey- 
eral doctors and a dozen different rem- 
edies, but none of them did me any 
good. A friend told me of Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla. I took two bottles of this 
medicine and was as well and strong 
as ever. I feel like a different person 
and recommend Hood’s to any one suf- 
fering from catarrh.” 

Get it today in usual liquid form or 
chocolated tablets called Sarsatabs. 








*xFREE TOURS TO EURO?E—In return for 
enlisting your friends’ interest in our delightful trips. 
Every assistance - Write to-day for our 
prorr rammes and 

versity Tours, Box B. B., Wilmington, Del. 





On the Diffusion of Education 
Among the People, Rests the 
Preservation and Perpetuation 
of our Free Institutions. 

New York Public Library 





The DIXON COMPANY being firm believers in 
the “ diffusion of education,” have a new pencil called 
“EDUCATOR” for this special purpose. It has a 
large diameter of wood, but a small-sized lead, and is 
the latest thing in the pencil line. Ask about it from 
the stationer who supplies you with pencils, or if you 
wish, we will mail you a sample on receipt of five cents 
in stamps. 





JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 





Miss GEORGINA SPEARE (formerly 
of New York City), who has been very 
successful as a children’s story-teller, offers 
to teachers a special correspondence course 
in the art of story-telling. 
Also course in children’s literature. 
Highest references. Terms reasonable. 


Address MISS GEORGINA SPEARE 
24 Madison Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 
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And You Keep 
This Beautiful 


Purcell Organ 


Yes, you keep this Organ. The greatest 
organ offer ever made. I will ship you this beau- 
tiful sweet-toned Purcell Organ on your simple 
request, without an order or promise from yot 

ou try the Organ Thirty Days — play upon 
it — have your friends try it — then if you do not 
want it, ship it back at my expense. If you wish 
to keep it, pay me only $5, and the balance in easy 
monthly payments. 

I send you this Organ, FREE OF CHARGE, 
in order to prove that this is the greatest orgar 
ever produced. I want you to see for yourself 
that it is better than any other organ that costs 
twice as much. 

Hundreds of Satisfied Customers, from all 
over the United States, testify that my organs are 
the finest they have ever seen and that the tone is 
unequalled. 

An Unlimited Guarantee, holding good 1s 
long as you have the organ is furnished with each 
instrument. It is the strongest and best guarantee 
ever given. 

Beautiful Stool and Instruction Book, sent 
free with each organ. 


Thirty Days Free Trial 


I Want You to Know that the Purcell Organ 
is one of the finest and sweetest-toned organs money 
can buy. Made of the finest material by the high- 
est class of skilled labor. 

Send the Coupon Below and I will send you, 
Absolutely Free and Postpaid, my great offer 
and full description of the different sty ies of Purcell 
Organs in the actual colors of the different woods. 





I. S. Purcect, 
Orcan Dept., MapIson St. AND WESTERN A 
Curcaco, Itt. 
Dear Sir — 
Please send me absolutely free, postpaid, your 
Organ Catalogue, showing organs in nz atural colors 
of woods, also wholesale prices and easy terms. 


All Free. 














HOTEL PLANTERS 
CHICAGO 


Tom Jones, Mgr.— Clark and 
Madison Streets 


A new and strictly modern European plan hotel. 
Absolutely fireproof. Unsurpassed equipment and 
service. In the business district, centrally located to 
all theatres and railway stations. Rates reasonable. 
One of Chicago’s foremost restaurants in connection, 
offering unexcelled service at moderate prices. 


In the Heart of the City’s Activities 








RATES 
Rooms, one person Rooms, one person 
bath detached with private bath 
$1.50 to $2.00 $2.00 to $3.50 
Rooms, two persons Rooms, two persons 
bath detached with private bath 
$2.50 to $3.50 $3.00 to $4.50 





School Nr +s 
EVENING SCHOOLS 
In Chicago and New York some students 


travel twenty-five miles three evenings a 
week for the sake of attending’ classes. 


THE CostTLIEstT SCHOOLS IN THE WORLD 


The richest and ccstlie:t schools in the 
world are the Fnglich pullic schools. In 
England, the we | “Putlic” does not 
mean “free” and the ‘Pubiic” schools are 
long established boarding ‘.chools for boys 
from 1o and 11 to 18 or *) years of age. 
The chief secondary scho: 3 are here listed 
with the date of thei foundation. Their 
great age and the bedy of tradition which 
has giown up in them make for a conserva- 
tive tendency in English education, which 
is powerful almost beyond conception. 

Winchester 1387 
Eton 1440 
Shrewst ury 1551 
We: .nster 1560 
Rugoy 15¢7 
Harrow 1571 
Charterhouse 1611 


PuysIcAL EDUCATION 


George L. Meyland, M.D., of Columbia 
University says, “‘76 per cent of the Normal 
schools have regular instruction in gym- 
nastics and 43 , er cent in athletics. Courses 
in gymnastics ave prescribed in 68 per cent 
of the Normal Schools and 48 per cent give 
credit for these courses 

London, Paris, Brusszls have officially 
adopted the Ling system of gymnastics. 
Every male teacher in France is sent during 
his two years military service for a ten 
weeks’ Normal Course in the theory and 
practice of physical education.” 


SUSPENSION FOR SNUBBING THE FLAG 

The Board of Education of New Jersey 
upheld the action of the County Superintend- 
ent in suspending a fourteen-year-old girl 
who refused to salute the flag on the ground 
that though she had been born in this coun- 
try, she is a British subject because her 
father is one. The father threatens to 
apply to the British Consul for redress. It 
is a question whether he has any standing, 
for it is not the duty of Boards of Education 
to furnish school facilities to the subjects 
of other nations. There are those who 
think that persons seeking our shores and 
partaking of the benefits of residence here 
ought to be glad and willing to swear 
allegiance to the flag which protects them. 


GOOD-BYE TO SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


A Wett Known LApy witt SEND FREE 
To ANy SUFFERER THE SECRET 
WHICH CuRrcD HER 


From childhood I was distressed and 
humiliated by an unwelcome growth of 
hair on my face and arms. I tried all the 
depilatories, powders, liquids, creams and 
other rub-on preparations I ever heard of, 
only to make it worse. For weeks I 
suffered the electric needle without being 
rid of my blemish. I spent hundreds of 
dollars in vain, until a friend recommended 
a simple preparation which succeeded where 
all else failed, in giving me permanent re- 
lief from all trace of hair. It is absolutely 
harmless. Your own doctor would endorse 
it. I will send full particulars, free, to en- 
able any other sufferer to achieve the same 
happy results privately at home. All I ask 
is a 2c stamp for reply. Address, Mrs. 
Caroline Osgood (Suite 1481C), rr8 E. 28th 
Street, New York City. 





CLEARED HER FACE OF 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


Fashionable Society Woman Tells 

How she Destroyed the Blemish, 
Never to Return. 
Secret Free 


The 


Women who are despairing because 
they have tried all manner of things without 
success to remove a disfiguring growth of 
Superfluous Hair on face, neck or arms, will 
be delighted to hear that a recognized Scien- 
tist of high standing as a Chemist, has intro- 
duced a new scientific method, whereby 
“hairy arms” can be made a thing of the past, 
and all disfiguring growths on face, neck, or 
other parts of the body are forever banished 
from sight. 

This glad news comes from Mrs. W. B. 
Jenkins, a prominent Society woman of 
Scranton, Pa., who resides at the fashionable 
Duckworth Apartments in that city. 


Mrs. Jenkins says she has entirely cured 
her own heavy growth after all else had 
failed, by the use of a new method invented 
by Professor A. P. Smith, F. I. C., F. C.S 
etc., formerly Science Master at. the famous 
College of Rugby, England, and whose 
ability as a chemist and scientist has been 
publicly recognized with a Fellowship in the 
Institute of Chemistry of Great Britain and 
in other leading Chemical and Pharmaceuti- 
cal Societies of the world. 

Mrs. Jenkins is sure, she says, that no 
matter how many things have failed — no 
matter how heavy the growth, no matter 
where it is—on the face, neck, the arms, or 
any part of the body—Professor Smith’s 
Tripose Method may be relied upon to 
actually destroy hair. 

It appears that in order that every sufferer 
in this country may profit by its discovery, 
arrangement have been made with a Society 
of Chemists whereby any woman may secure 
full particulars absolutely free and without 
charge, which will enable her to get rid of 
her growth as if by magic. 

If you are troubled with hair on the arms, 
so that you are unable to wear short sleeves 
with comfort; if you are afflicted with a 
growth of hair on the face, or on the neck, 
which interferes with your peace of mind 
and spoils your feminine appearance, the 
scholarly ability of Professor Smith offers 
you a certain way to be completely relieved, 
so that the hair may be forever banished 
from sight. 

Simply send your name and address 
and a two-cent stamp for reply, addressed to 
Secretary, Society of Chemists, 1481 F. Delta 
St., Providence, R. i. * 


” 








PRIMARY METHODS 

A course of forty lessons in Primary 

Methods, including Courses and Methods, 

Nature Study, Busy Work, and Pho- 

Netics, taught by Dr. A. H. CAMPBELL A 

Principal of our Normal Department. 

We have helped hundreds o} teachers 

Dr. Campbell by _ more congenial positions and 
better salaries. 250 page catalogue free. Write to-day. 

bg HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

Dept. 5 Springfield, Mass. 
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Pears’ 


Pears’ is_ essentially 


a toilet soap. A soap 
good for clothes won’t 
benefit face and hands. 
Don’t use laundry soap 
for toilet or bath. That 
is, if you value clear 
skin. 
Pears’ is pure soap 
and matchless for the 
complexion. 


Sold in town and village. 





THANKSGIVING—CHRISTMAS 


THANKSGIVING ENTERTAINMENTS. Con- 
tains 77 recitations, 12 dialogues, 5 drills, ro songs, 12 tab- 
leaux, and 32 quotations, for all grades. Price, 25 cents. 


NOVEIBER PLAN BOOKS. The best helps ever. 
Overflowing with good matter. Mention whether for 
primary or intermediate grades. Price, either, 25 cents. 


CHRISTMAS CELEBRATIONS. Has 72 recita- 
tions, 11 dialogues, 5 drills, 8 songs, 4 tableaux, and 33 
quotations. Price, 25 cents. 


THIRTY NEW CHRISTMAS DIALOGUES AND 
PLAYS. All new, original, bright and clever. For 
children of allages. Price, 30 cents. 


THE NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK. Latest and best. 


.By the author of Christmas Celebrations. Has 53 recita- 


tions, 8 dialogues, 5 drills, 15 songs and music, 5 tab- 
leaux, 4 pantomimes, 23 quotations, 11 facts, and the 
novel entertainment: A Living Christmas Magazine. 
Price, 30 cents. 


Ask us to mail you our complete TEACHERS’ CATA- 
LOGUE AND CYCLOPEDIA, listing other Holiday 
materials as: Supplementary Readers, Five Cent Class- 
ics, Stencils, Post Cards, Christmas Cards, Pictures, 
Entertainments, Songs, Calendar Pads, etc. Every 
teacher should have a copy. 208 large pages. Mailed 
free upon request. 


A. FLANAGAN COMPANY, CHICAGO 
DEPT. B. 

















































Plays and Games 


GAMES AND PLAYS for School-room and Playground. 
By Laura Rountree Smith. Active Games — for the yard and 
gymnasium; Quiet Games—for the crowded room;, singing 
games — complete with music; Educative Occupation Games; 
Mother Goose and Other Child Literature Games; and Plays and 
Dialogues. The book provides sufficient indoor and outdoor 
material for the whole year. Has been prepared especially for 
primary and intermediate grades. 

Cloth. Price, 40 cents. 


CHILDREN’S SINGING GAMES—OLD AND NEW. By 
Mari Ruef Hofer. For Vacation Schools, Playgrounds, School- 
yards, Kindergartens and Primary Grades. Price, 50 cents. 

Contains 39 singing games, complete with words, music, and 
directions for playing. Each game has a distinct reason for 
being. Besides the elements of interest supplied in repetition, 
rhyme, gesture, choosing, counting, etc., the singing game pro- 
vides the dramatic situation so dear to the child heart. 


POPULAR FOLK GAMES AND DANCES. By Mari Ruef 
Hofer. For Playground, Vacation School and School-room Use. 
Price, 75 cents. 

This book contains fifty-four of the popular folk games and 
dances of different nations. They have been gathered from many 
interesting and original sources and are intended to supplant the 
coarse games which are often played by children as a result of 
lack of interest or help from the teacher or for want of better 
material. They prolong the dramatic play of the child and help 
overstep the wide chasm between the kindergarten and the gym- 
nastic and athletic training of the day. Children of all ages will 
delight in performing the games as they are played in other lands. 
Music and full instructions. 

Both of Miss Hofer’s books for $1.00. 


Send for our Entertainment Catalogue — best issued. 


A. FLANAGAN COPIPANY 
CHICAGO 




















LITTLE DIALOGUES 
FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


By ELLA M. POWERS 
Illustrated Cloth 158 pages Price, 40 cents 


Dialogues for Every Month for Primary 
Children 


In this book of little dialogues the child’s 
love for impersonation has been fittingly recog- 
nized. Little people are imitators. Dramati- 
zation is one of their great delights. 

The illustrations add to the attractiveness 
and are suggestive to the teacher. This book 
should be upon the desk of every teacher of the 
primary grades. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 





Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 

























